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In another column we publish a letter 
from Jack Harxaway to the Boys and 
America. He 


known his purposes during his stay an 


Girls of therein makes 
America, and we take espe cial ple sure un 
referring it to our young friends. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 
CONSCIENCE. 

T would be interesting to know what are 
the intimate private sentiments of Con 


gressmen on the subject of the salary grab of | 
We should say that any one who 


last vear. 
could know the feelings actually harbored in 
the breasts o: the gentlemen who were voting 
and talking about this matter for three weeks 
before the holiday recess would think Con 
gressmen very inapt or very deceitful in ex- 
pressing their views. To judge them by their 
language, they appear, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, to regard the surrender of their 
increased pay as one of the most imperative 
duties imposed upon them by their constitu- 
ents. Most of them agree that the pay never 
ought to have been advanced. Some go so far 
as to say that the members of this Congress 
who have drawn pay since the beginning of 
their term at the higher rate are little better 
than the original culprits. And, altogether, 
the immediate rejection and abandonment of 
every jot and tittle of this odious money, 
which an enlightened public opinion condemns 
as plunder, is, according to profession, the one 
object worth going to Washington for this 
Winter. Yet, strange to say, though Congress 
was in session three weeks, lacking one or 
two days, though its members did nothing of 
any consequence about anything else, though 
they had two committees specially charged 
with the framing of a Bill, they are still draw- 
ing their salaries in full, and the prospect of 
any abatement of the offensive practice is far 
less than it was at the opening of the session. 

There is only one adequate explanation of 
this disgraceful trifling with a subject, as to 
which the requirements of public opinion and 
of decency are as plain as the light of day. 
It is that Congressmen cannot bring themselves 
to give up the dirty gain they have made. We 
ought, perhaps, to confine that criticism to the 
lower House, for it is there that the measure 
has been discussed ; but the Senate has shown 
no signs of treating the matter any more 
lionestly or any more effectively. The true 
temper of Congress on this subject does not 
ippear in the debates. They are largely “ for 
lsuncombe,” though Congressmen ought to 
have learned by this time that, in these days 
of a free Press and common-school education, 
the constituencies of which buncombe was 
typical do not longer exist. The real feeling 
of Congressmen is to be learnt in their acts, 
in the careless words let drop in the heat of 
debate, and in the more careless words that 
tind their way, not without sufficient autho- 
rity, into the current conversation of the 
Capital. When Mr. B. F. Butler, for instance, 
professes his willingness to give the country 
all the “ demagogy ”’ it wants, or when a dis- 
tinguished New York member, hot from a 
“ telling ’ speech against the salary increase, 
remarks, in the elegant phrase of the time and 
place, * that it's all —— poppycock,”’ we do 
not find it so difficult to understand why this 
body of eager patriots do not do what they 
insist ought to be done. 

It is curious to watch the contortions to 
which this contradiction between real and pro- 
fessed desire leads. A Republican committee, 
appointed by a caucus, brings in a Lill to 
reduce salaries. It does not suit the House, 
and another committee is appointed by the 
Speaker, consisting of both hKepublicans and 
Democrats, who proceed immediately to their 
work, and, in forty-eight hours, produce a Bill 
to which nearly all of them appear agreed. 
But, atter tedious debate, it does not prove 
strong enough for the virtuous House, and 
it is amended and amended and amended 
(one thinks of Honest lago) to 
that have shared in the 
all of a sudden, the virtue ex- 
hausted. and pretenses at an ei. kicks over 
its elaborate structure, and wd a simple 
substitute. leaving the plunder ». here it is, and 

raking’ to its own pockets a pititul thou- 


plunder; then, 
flouse, its 


sand doilars a year of the advance. We sup- 
pose that this country has never seen a 
apectacle ai once more ludicrous and more 


humiliating than that of the House of Repre- 
gentatives over this miserabie question 


| fused to pay interest on its bonds ; 


include all | 
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| We are 
dead 


tion. on both sides of the House. 


sorry to say that there is a 
level of indec ney, almost without excep 
1 he re h ive 
been a few Republicans consistent in oppo 
sition to the increase. There have been a tew 
Demoerats manly enough, having favored it 
from the first, to avow their advocacy. But, 
| for the most part, there has been a monotonous 
and disgusting exhibition of duplicity, petty 
greed and cynica! indifference to real public 
| virtue among both parties. The whole busi 
| ness is of small account in itself. 
| more plainly than larger things might do how 
| badly demoralized the politicians of the country 
| have become. 


But it shows 


| 
| A NEW LOCHINVAR. 
\ 7 HEN the Pacific Central Railroad aided to 
unite the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific, 
| it found at its western terminus a long-isolated 
| city of sandhills—San Francisco. That rail- 
}road was the foster-child of the Federal 
Government. It received from that Govern 
ment enormous subsidies, without which it 
could not have been built. But when it was 
finished it found that it needed something else 


Railroad was bribing Christian statesmen at 
deavored to take possession of the State of 


California. It demanded greater privileges; 
it deprived citizens of private rights: it re 





it made its 
rates tor freight and passenger trattic incon 
sistent with the reasonable means of the 
people. It was as ruthless as a feudal baron 
and, in order to steal by force what it could 
not coax by lies, it determined to 
political machinery of California. 

The Californian is a man who mentally and 
physically is always agitated. He seems never 
to grow old; and it has been poetically said 
that Ponce de Leon’s Fountain of Youth lies 
beneath the Summer clouds that shadow the 
golden poppy-banks southward trom Mount 
Diablo. While the East is always growing 
effete and conservative, even turning the faces 
of its dead towards the rising sun, nature and 
civilization find hope and promise for to 
morrow in the light of the West. The East 
clings to departing shadows of life, and the 
West grows and is radical—that is, intelligent. 
In everything that denotes activity of mind 
and heart, California stands foremost among 
the States; and in protesting against cruel 
usurpation of power exercised by the Central 
Pacific Railroad, she interprets the sense of 
the men who have organized Grange lodges in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

It required no ordinary man to fight a cor- 
poration intrenched behind money-bags ; and, 
when the Californians needed a champion, they 
found one in Newton Booth. Mr. Booth was 
born in Indiana, so long ago that he is now 
forty-four years old. He was bred to the 
law at Terre Haute, but he soon migrated to 
Calitornia, where he failed to find legal success. 
Resorting to storekeeping, he again failed, and 
he returned to Indiana. Afterwards he went 
to Sacramento, opened a store, and in 1870 
had become a wealthy man. 

In the State Senate, to which he had been 
elected, he had shown that he was a sensible, 
brave and honest oflicer ; and in 1870 the Cali- 
fornians who rebelled against the power of the 
Central Pacific Railway and forsook party 
made him their Governor. That railway, by 
aiding to elect him, made claims upon him, and 


own th 


he was firm as a rock, and he never lost an 
opportunity for appealing by speech to the 
people to sustain him in his course. 

Last Fall the railroad had marshaled its 
forces for a heavy assault upon the Legisla- 
ture, resolving to possess the political power not 
only of the State at home, but of the State repre- 
sented in the Senate of the nation. It was 
strong in the alliance of both the Federal 
oftice-holders and many of the leaders of 


the Democratic Party. The Independents, 
under the nickname of Dolly Vardens, 
given by their opponents, determined to 


repel the assault of the railway, and Go- 
vernor Booth became their champion. The 
better class of Democrats, finding that the 
small politicians were going to forsake good, 
slow old Senator Casserly, united with him in 
aiding Booth. In the election that. followed, 
the Independents secured about one-third of 
the Legislature. The conclusion of the fight 
was that Governor Booth was elected Senator. 

So that we find an old Republican supporter 
of Grant forsaking the trammels of party, 
| advocating honest measures of popular go- 
vernment, and winning a great and portentous 
victory. A man without sentiment, but with 
many of the qualities of sober statesmanship ; 
| thoughtful and scholarly ; combining a great 
| understanding of political affairs and of popu- 





lar wants with a marvelous power to organize 
men for action; unimpeachable in purpose, 
and with a gracefulness of speech that wins 
men’s support, he has asserted his cause, and 
in three years has purified a State. What can 
| he do for the whole country ” 
| He somewhat answered in a speech to the 
people of Stockton, last August, when he said : 
“In making this contest they say we have 
gone outside of the parties. Whenever it has 
been found necessary to do 80, so much the 
worse for parties. surely it can be no great 
harm for any one to say what everybody 
| thinks—for any one tw do what every one 


the national capital. the Central Pacific en- | 


sought to seduce him from his principles ; but | 


| be; and the 


—continued existence. While the Union Pacific | 


| hensibl 
| of the 
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a party or a church to do it, still God's sky is 
above him, the free air around him, manhood’s 
strong heart within him, and sooner or later, 
in the right and appointed time, he will surely 
succeed.” 


SHALL OUR TAXES BE RAISED? 
re AL taxation, in spite of its large 

aggregate amount, is not so severe a bur 
den to the people of this 
State and taxation. It is, thanks to 
a merciless agitation threatening to divide 
the party in power, administered now on much 
better principles than it used to be. It is con 
fined to fewer articles 
too many; it is more specific in its nature ; the 
subjects of taxation are more largely luxuries 


country as 
local 


though not nearly so much so as they should 
methods of collection are far 
more economical. 

But while these are 
while it is relatively the 


improvements, and 
least burdensome, 
there is one feature of Federal taxation that is 


a great evil, and needlessly and oppressively 


magnifies its injurious etfects. this is its 
changeableness. It is one thing to-day and 
another thing to-morrow Its reductions and 


its advances alike proceed on an incompre 


course 


activity of the speculators. It is 
upon the trade of the country. and must be an 
element in very many branches of that trade 
But it is the most pernicious of all elements 


directed 


in trade, an entirely uncertain one 
During the war we did not complain of this. 
We 


kinds. 


got used to violent occurrences of. all 
But after the war was over, taxation 
remained the subject of a struggle ebbing and 
flowing with Congressional election. 
Had it entered largely and decisively into a 
series of these elections, and had the result 
been the definite adoption by the country of 
some ascertained policy, it would have been 
well. But this was not the case. Taxation 
entered into some elections, but not into all. 
The question modified the representation of 


every 


|} the West in Congress, and somewhat of the 


| asked to open the question again. 








East, but not of the Middle States (absurdly 
so-called), nor of the South. The consequence 
was endless nagging at the question on the 
one side and endless tinkering on the other. 
Within a few days the country has been 
The Secre- 


tary of the Treasury has recommended the 
renewal of a number of important taxes. 
Tea and coffee, he thinks, should be brought 


into the list again, and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue thinks a 


taxes should be renewed or raised, notably 


those on spirits and tobacco and on railroad | 
corporations. The tax on tea and coffee was | 
taken off only a year ago, and the release, if | 


we remember rightly. only went into effect 
July Ist. The removal of the tax was a great 
mistake, in the first place. The tax was easily 
paid and easily collected. It was taken off 
undoubtedly to prevent the protective taxes 
trom being reduced, and those engaged in the 
trade flattered themselves that at least that in- 
ducement, bad as it was, would prevent the 
renewal of the tax. 

These hopes are likely to prove delusive. The 
tax will either be renewed, or the agitation of 
its renewal will produce much the same ettect 


as the event itself. If it be renewed, as is not 


improbable, it will still be exposed to repeal, | 
whenever a fit of economy seizes the Adminis- | 


tration Party, or when the protectionists find 
their favorite taxes in danger. 

The same remarks apply to the taxes to 
which the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
calls the attention of Congress. 
tobacco may not be articles in which trade 
should be especially encouraged. But they 
are trades that Congress has no right to dis- 
courage, or to confuse and embarrass. 
were both overhauled last Winter—the to- 
bacco trade especially, the tax and the regu- 
lations of the trade being radically changed. 
To subject them to fresh changes this Winter, 
or to threaten them with fresh changes, is 
something that should be avoided, if possible. 

We suspect that it should have been quite 
possible, and that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has been hasty in his action. It now 
seems quite possible that the action of the 
House of Representatives in requesting a re- 
vision of the estimates and a reduction of ex- 
penditures, together with the improvement of 


the revenue, may do :way with the necessity | 


of actual legislation. What is to be regretted, 


| though, is any action on this class of subjects, 


or the proposition of any action not impera- 
tively demanded by the facts. 








THE FALL OF PHIDIAS. 


= RS ago an English embassador to Greece 

grieved at the neglect which suffered the 
Parthenon to crumble to decay, and, anxious 
to add to the art treasures of his country, 


| took possession of the fragmentary statues 


that once had formed the frieze of the Par- 


thenon, and sent them to the British Museum. | 


Thenceforth the Elgin Marbles were to be the 
boast of the British metropolis. They were 
terribly marred by time, the vandalism of de- 
generate Greeks, and the bombshells of the 
Turk. Few bodies retained their hands, and 
not a face its features. And yet, broken as 


though there are far | 


which defies the calculations | 
mercantile classes and stimulates the | 


number of other | 


Whisky and | 


They | 
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dreary | knows is right; and if he has to go outside of | they were, artists agri ed to call them unap 


proachable in their beauty, and the eternal 


monuments of the unique genius of the sculp 
tor Vhidias. 

For that they were the work of Phidias 
was quietly assumed, and never contradicted 
In time faith in the Elgin Marbles was as 
much the natural habit of the Englishman as 
belief in the matchless excellence of the 
British Constitution. To insinuate that Phidias 
was not the author of the mutilated company 


| of marble cripples never occurred even to the 
| wildest English radical. The Elgin Marbles 
| must be the work of Phidias, for it was so 
asserted in the catalogue. And the world, ac- 
faith of English artists, never 
doubted all that was claimed for the Par- 
thenon statues, until, suddenly, an iconoclastic 
American, Mr. W. W. Story, calmly attacked 
the theory of their Phidian origin, and easily 
t to be utterly untenable. 
In the last number of Blackuw 


cepting the 


showed 
xl's Magazine 
this ruthless critic, whose eminence as a sculp- 
alone respect tor his 
opinion upon the question on hand, inquires 
ilgin Marbles. He 
shows that there is not a shadow of a reason 
to believe that they are the work of Phidias. 


tor would command 


into the origin of the 


That theory owed its origin to a single pas 
sage in Plutarch, in which it is asserted that 


Pericles appointed Phidias superintendent of 


}all public buildings at Athens. During this 
period the Parthenon was built. but Phidias 
did not build it. Both Plutarch and Strabo 
agree in assigning the glory of that achieve 


ment to Ictinus. It is certainly hasty to decide 


that, because Phidias was the superintendent 


!of public buildings at a time when another 
man built the Parthenon, therefor 
must been the artist who decorated it 
with statues. With equal reason a heartless 
and oddly theorizing posterity may charge 
upon Superintendent Mullett the guilt of the 
statues that adern the Capitol at Washington. 

But the story further proceeds to show that 
Phidias could not possibly made the 
statues of which, without the slightest reason, 
he has been claimed as the sculptor. During 
the very time that the Elgin Marbles must 
have been in process of execution he is known 
to have been employed upon his great statue 
of Athena. And, then, if we take the list of 
statues which classic writers assure us that 
he carved, and add to them the Parthenon 
statues, we are crediting him with an amount 
of work which an ordinary sculptor could 
hardly have accomplished in two centuries of 
ceaseless toil. For, in the time of Phidias the 
sculptor worked with the chisel and mallet, and 
hewed his statue directiy trom the marble in 
which his imagination saw it hidden. Even 
now when the sculptor limits his labor to the 
clay model, the tasx of producing a marble 
numerous as that imputed to 
| Vhidias by the believers in the Phidian origin 
ot the Elgin Marbles would be too great for a 
lifetime ‘of seventy-two years—and ihidias 
certainly did not live beyond that age. 

Is it supposable that, in case Mr. Story were 
to deck the pediment of the Treasury building 
in Wall Street with twenty or thirty statues, 
and then to place a single one within the 
building, the writer of a descriptive sketch of 
Wall Street would mention the Treasury build- 
ing as being remarkable for containing a statue 
by Story? And yet this is what Strabo has done. 
He mentions as one of the chief glories of the 
Parthenon its possession, within its walls, of a 
| statue of Minerva by Phidias. Most certainly 

he would not have omitted to mention the 
great company of statues which Phidias had 
| wrought for the pediment of the Parthenon— 
| had he really wrought them. Like every 
other allusion by ancient writers to Phidias 
| in connection with the Parthenon, this passage 
of Strabo points directly tg the conclusion 
that he had no share in the statues of the 
pediment. 

And, then, it may be asked how it is pos- 
| sible that the grand severity which character- 
| izes the Elgin Matbles should have been 
| achieved by the chisel of a sculptor whose 
luxurious ornamentation 


Vhidias 
have 


have 





| progeny as 





fondiess for 


conspicuous 


was 
if we are to give any credit to 
the testimony of Greeks who were familiar 
with his works. Posterity, even when the 
names of Michael Angelo and Canova shail 
| have been forgotten, will never commit the 
| error of ascribing to the same sculptor the 
prettinesses of Canova’s 
| awtul grandeur of the 
| Angelo. 

| 


“Venus” and the 
* Moses of Miehael 
Yet this is the mistake that we make 
when we suppose that the warm imagination 
of Phidias, with its essentially Oriental tond 
ness for ornamentation, could have given birth 
to the Olympian grandeur of the * Theseus ” 
of the Parthenon frieze. 

Such, in brief, is the argument of Mr. Story 
The kigin Marbles have lost their prestige 
since it was published. and conservative Eng- 
lisimen have felt that a new shock has dis- 
turbed the British Constitution. For halt a 
century no one has doubted that, in looking at 
the kigin Marbles. he was gazing at the au- 
thentic works of Phidias. It is hard to be 
told that there is not the remotest reason for 
believing that Phidias carved them. It is still 
harder to be told that there is every reason to 
believe that he could not possibly have been 
their Thus the glory of the 
Marbles has departed, and 
now prepared to hear without 
| declaration that Wellington 
| battle ot Waterloo. or that 





author. 


Elgin 
inglishmen are 
surprise a 
at the 
Napoleon never 
With what angry 


was not 
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irreverence will the poor battered “ Theseus ’ 
his 


and compantor Ss be now thrust into a re- 
mote room of the Museum, never again to be 
worshiped for their imaginary beauty, but 
to be hereafter disregarded ag being the 
work of some unknown Athenian Mills or 
Ream. 
OLD: Cie. 

FTER the battle is over, we pick up the 

+1 wounded, bury the dead, and generally 


“ take stock” of our condition, looking to the 
important question whether this be a victory 
or a defeat. ‘th. in fact, the present oc- 
cupation of the business world, having special 
to the nt conflict in Wall Street, 
and with a not extraordinary view towards 
the prospects of the 
ot the 
done to our 
apocryphal. 
Now, the final 
sufferer in thi 
has grown out of the re 


Is 


reierence rece 
uture, and some consider- 
which 
property, real, personal, and 


ation actual damage has been 


of the 


contusion 


humblest 
rad which 
cent “ diiliculty ”’ 
not appear to differ widely from that of the 
most skillful financier or operator : and that 
conclusion is that we owe our sudden wreck- 
ing and general pecuniary disturbance to the 
wanton and senseless extravagance to which, 


conclusion 


wid 


S} 





does 


as a people, we have become accustomed. 
For, while we have been paying off our 
national debt in most exhilarating fashion 
from the one pocket, in the other we have 


been depositing as individuals more impossible 
promises to pay than fairly balance our other- 
wise highly honesty 
creditors. Collectively we have retrenched., 
but individually we have expanded ; and the 
consequence is that we find our only support 
to have a paper the 

having bursted, we are left to repair the rents 
occasioned by our fall, and to patch as artistic- 
ally as possible th 
find in our 
And this metaphor { 
possibly a roundabout fashion—to the prime 
meaning of the caption of this article. Tor it 
in the the disturb- 
ance of personal habits in the matter of ward- 
robe, consequent the catastrophe of the 
day, that we find our aptest and most sug- 
gestive commentary on the 


commendable to our 


been balloon which 


jagged fissures which we 
it and collateral. 
ti 


us—-though 


garments of cred 


conveys 


In 


is sudden economies, and 


to 


entire position. 

Some curious questioning among our clo- 
thiers, tailors, shoe 
the 
fact that a considerable change in the spirit of 
our dream has come over us in the matter of 
wearing apparel. Whereas in previous Winter 
seasons the purveyors of those claborate and 
ornate combinations of the sartorial art with 
which we have been used to adorn ourselves 
have found ample and remunerative occasion 
for the exercise of their talents, now, on the 
contrary, they inform us that their occupation 
is in no light measure gone, and that it is the 
mender the cleaner, the rejuvenator or the re- 
generator who has occasion to ply his healing 
artintheir place. In fact, there has never been 
a time known in this usually liberal munici- 
pality when men have so universally patronized 
those humble but useful adjuncts to the cos- 
tumer’s trade. In place of the costly new 
overcoat, last year’s shabby one is being refit- 
ted tor present service. The last pair of boots 
are in process of half-soling and heeling ; the 
hat which was purchased for New Year's Day, 
1573, is being pressed and blocked ; the gloves, 
cravats, collars and pockethandkerchiefs of 
our store are the object of much solicitude 
and of hopeful consideration as to their efficacy 
for future use. 

We are, indeed, in that healthy condition 
which may be assumed to presage a cure. 
We have learned the nature of our disease, 
and are applying for its eradication the most 
ceriain remedies. Extravagance is being re- 
placed by economy—heedless negligence as to 
‘counting the cost” by rigid inquiry into 
cheapness and necessity. The signs of the 
times are healthful! Long live the cobbler 
and the renovator! Let us thank heaven that 
we can banish vain pride, and walk forth 
erect and unshamed, though bearing thé burden 
of our * Old Clo?” 


and 
makers, and cobblers, has informed us ot 


renovators, boot 





EDITORIAL 

Tuk Havana Spaniards say that they have great 

respect for Secretary Fish. From the very begin 

ning of the Virginius case we have been unable to 
agree with Spanish views. 


TOPICS. 





PoLiTi@AL opinion on the Pacific Slope is against 
further immigration of the Chinese. Senator Booth 
aurees with this opinion. California people have a 
strong aversion to the Chinaman ; but can we put 
k upon the immigration of people from one 

and still allow those of other nations to 
come? The case against the Chinaman is that he 
does not become a citizen. 


@ cher 
nation 
, 


AGITATORS among the workingmen in Chicago 
speak in the Polish language: and the tongues uel 
in other places to convince the laborers that the 
Americans do not give them their rights range from 
French to Portuguese. Owing to the fact that mest 
Americans are not au fait with Polish and Portu 
idioms, it 1s impossible for us to assure the 
agitators that we will try to give them their rghts 
as soon as they become naturalized. 


ruese 
gu t 


KaLpH KEELER, who, as we announced a few 
weeks ago, had gone to Cuba as special corre- 
spondent of the Tri/mune, disappeared suddenly 
froin the vessel in which he was sailing from San 
de Cuba for Manzanillo to tollow up the 
Vwginwus prmsoners. Mr. Keeler was a quiet gen 


tago 


| the problem 


tleman, without vices, and there is no solution of 
of his disappearance except that he 
fel verboard and could not make his cries heard. 
But Keeler was a good journalist, and it is possible 
that he heard of some news point tor his paper at 
the last moment, and did not take the steamer. 


A FRENCHMAN is said to have discovered a new 
process for examining the surface of the moon- 
He finds two men walking head downward, whether 
in the country, going after the cows, or in the city, 
going to the circus to see men perform the astound- 
ing act of walking head upward, does not appear. 
Nor does the French savané tell whether the 
men in the moon wear boots on their hands or kids 
on their feet. Altogether, something is wrong: 
Maybe it is the French head that is 
upside-down, and the men in the moon are allright, 
after all. 


us 


savant’s 


Ex-Mayor A. Oakey Hau was last week tried 
by jury for the alleged misdemeanor of neglecting 
to audit (that is, thoroughly to examine) before he 


signed the warrants for the bills presented by | 
workmen on the new Court House. Nobody ever 
suspected that he made any money out of the 


Court House frauds; but certain veteran and em 


bryo politicians determined that they would stretch 


the customs of kaw by subjecting hun to continued 
trials. ‘Their motive m doing so the last time does 
not appear on the suriace; but whatever it may 


have been, they ridiculously tailed. 
a verdict that he was not guilty of any neglect 

that innocent of the only 
charges ever made against him. They virtually said 
a man may be a good criminal lawyer, an educated 
man and an honest Mayor without knowing 


Ihe jury gave 


is, they declared him 


or neg 


lecting to know that skiliful rogues are so manipu- 


lating arithmetic and counting thousands of 


yards of mason-work that honest 
Even if Mr. Hall had 


York, it would have been impossible tor him to 


sO 


mien are cheated. 


been the best mason in New 


know how much lime Garvey put into his mortar or 





how much arithmetic Connolly applied to the work 
of Garvey’s trowel, So the y said; and the 
audience cheered. When Tweed, on Christmas 


he said: ** It was 
If there was 


morning, was told of the verdict 


right that he should be 


acquitted. 


| anything done that was wrong, he never profited 


| 





| of congregating on the coast to eat shell-tish, a 


vt 


It is somewhat singular that this case had 
three uric 
fused to entertain it, and before three petty juries, 


by it.’ 


been before grand s, two of which 


re- 


one of which was broken up by the death of one of 
its members, another of which disagreed, and the 
last one of which acquitted the detendant. At- 


torney-General Barlow ought now to be satisfied. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


WasHINnGTOoN, December 25th. — | 

Tue only amusements thus far the 
‘Germans,’ inaugurated by the citizens and naval 
offic which were grand success. The last of 
these was presided over by Mrs. Secretary Fish, 
who did the honors with great credit to herself, her 
beautiful and youngest daughter, Edith, making 
her debut on the 
other debutantes in Washington society, one of the 
most distiuguished being Miss Emily Beale, youngest 
aughter of General Beale, of this city. 

It is much to be regretted that the family of Sir 
Edward Thornton are in deep mourning this Winter, 
which will prevent them from doing the honors of 
the season by giving one of their récherch? enter- 
tainments, which have always been considered so 
charming. Sir Edward is now building a 
nificent mansion, in the English style, on Connecti- 
cut Avenue, at the intersection of N Street. It 
was planned in the English Foreign Office, and will 
be, when completed, the most substantial building 
in Washington. ‘This example set by England will 
soon be followed by the North German Govern- 
ment; also by that of France. 

Madaine de Noailles, the popular lady of the 
French Legation, gave a large reception on Tues- 
day, the 23d inst., at her hospitable mansion. Her | 
tinal removal from Washington will be a regret to 
every one here, for both madame and her husband 
have made themselves deservedly popular. No 
matter the new minister may be, or what 
attractions his family may possess, it will be diffi- 
cult for him to fill the place of De Noailles, or grow 
so agreeably in the favor of the Washington people 
as has that gentleman and his family. Yours, 
EUGENIE. 


have been 


ers, 


a 


occasion, as did also one or two 


mug- 


who 





CALIFORNIA SHELL MOUNDS. 


\HARLES BEN DARWIN, the Assistant District 

/ Attorney of San Fiancisco, noticed the whitish | 
appearance of a sand-hill near Steiner Street, north 
of Greenwich, and knowing that it must be one of | 
the shell-mounds so common in that vicinity, he ex- | 
amined it. There is nothing remarkable about the | 
mound. It isnotso extensive as many others, nor so | 
large as several others on the peninsula, and few 
people take any special interest in such places, 
though thev are the signs of the existence there of a 
once numerous people. Many of these mounds in | 
Caliornia are of vast extent, and are 
almost wholly of sea-shells, some of the piles having | 
been constructed trom a level plain to a height of 
thirty to forty feet, though most of thein are evi- | 
dently on elevated ground, selected, perhaps, be- 
cause beyond the reach of tides, or for the purpose | 
of overlooking the surrounding country, like the 
extensive one at Monterey. 

One of these huge piles, situated near the San | 
Pablo near Oakland, built up almost 
entirely of shells from level ground to a height of 
fiftvieet or more. There isanother on Mr. Rogers’s 
place in Alameda, and the Shell Mound Nursery is 
located on another. On this peninsula there are 
three or four small ones, and one or two quite ex- 
tensive. The Digyver Indians profess to know no 
more of these piles, or of the people who con 
structed them, than the whites do. They say that 
the members of their tribe were never in the habit 
d 


the mounds have always been there since their re 


composed 


toad, is 


| collection, and they have no traditions to show that 


their forefathers knew anything of the mound- 
builders. 

The mound near Greenwich and Steiner is not 
conposed wholly of shells, but 's an ordinery sand- 
weap, with a layer of shells trom to.teur leet 
thickness on the surface, and some people sajinise 
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that shells were deposited by the sea, and that the | 








wiud has driven the sand off in places, so as t | 
leave a hill here and there. This explanation might 
ap] ear reasonable as to some kk calities, butn LO 
all. The shell-mounds of that coastdiller materially 


from the celebrated ancient mounds of Ohio and | 
the Mississippi Valley, and we evidently con- 
structed by a different people, and for different rea 
As yet very little attention has been paid to 
them, the people of California being too busy in the 
struggle for wealth to leave much time for investi- | 
gations out of curiosity or for the purpose of 
scientific inquiry. Mr. Darwin. however, having 
nothing else to do, commenced digging with his | 
cane into the side of the hill, where the wind had 
blown away the sand, leaving the layer of shells 


re 


sons. 


exposed: and while thus engaged, unearthed in the 
sand, under the shells, a complete skeleton, the | 
bones lying as if the man (or woman) had been in 
kneeling position. Mr. Darwin intends to present 
the skeleton to the California Academy of Science, 


when it is hoped some good guess inay be made as 
to its age. It is believed by the finder to be the | 
remains of a race now extinct. 


IN THE OCEAN. 


\ ANY of the most eminent scientific men -een 
j now to favor the theory that the fact of w t | 
pressure not an essential in deter! 
the question as to whether animal life is possible in | 
the ocean’s greatest depths. | 
It is admitted, of course, that, at the sea level | 

| 

| 


PRESSURE OF WATER 


8 init 


pomt 


there exists a pressure of fifteen pounds on a square 
inch of surface, due to the weight of the atmo- 
spheric column resting upon it, and that 
pressure on the successive strata of water in 
sea, as the depth increases, is infinitely in excess 
of this, inasmuch as a column of water only thirty- 
three feet in height is capable of counterbalancing 
the entire atmospheric column which extends to a 
height of about torty-five or is generally | 
supposed to. Accordingly, for every thirty-three 
feet of descent in the sea—putting out of considera- | 


the 
the 


miles 


‘i 
tion the effect of the superabundant column in 
actually diminishing the bulk of the portions be- 
neath by augmenting their density—tiiere an | 
additional fifteen pounds. At great depths, there- 
fore, the aggregate pressure is stupendous. 

Asis well known, pieces of light wood, let down 
to a depth of fifteen hundred or *wo thousand 
fathoms, become so compressed and surcharged 
with water as to be too heavy to float. But there 
is a fallacy in this experiment to be borne in mind 

-for the contraction of the woody fibres and cell 
is @ necessary consequence of their submission to 
an amount of pressure so enormously in excess of 
tliat under which they originated. But with organ- 
isms which have been developed, from first to last, 
under the full operation of any given amount of 
pressure, the result would be otherwise; and this is 


| the important powt to be considered. 


LOOKING INTO DEATH’S EYES. 


T? power of the eye is most strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that when two bodies of infantry 
meet in a charge of bayonets, the front rank, on 
one side or the other, almost invariably gives way 
directly the bayonets are crossed; that is, before 
the cold steel enters the body of either party. The 
front ranks give way, the rear ranks are generally 
broken, and a rout ensues. The dreadful passion 
and fixed resolve in the eyes of the front rank on 
one side overpowers that of their antagonists, whose 
hearts fail before them. Calculations have been 
made to supersede this, by the order that each 
soldier’s bayonet shall not take the man directly in 
front of him in the enemy's ranks, but the next man 
to the left. A systematic mutuality of reliance was 
thus provided for, and the effect of the enemy’s 
eyes superseded. it was a horribly clever idea. 
but in vain; the eye of the weaker will only 
shimmer, and wavers between the two—trembles 
for the midriff—and no doubt gives the prefcreuce 


} to the man whose bayonet-point is within a few 


inches of the iuste muleu. Between the two he 
generally (ails or takes to flight. The single-minded 
glare of the devil of war reflects the perfulent 
horror of the cold steel point. It is remarkable, on 
examining the dead bodies on a field of battle, aiter 


| there hus been a successful charge of bayonets, 


how few have been killed by the point in charging 
thrusts. The men have died troin thrusts during 
flight, or from the clubbed, é. e., butt-end blows, or 
have been pierced when on the ground, or trampled 
to deaih. 


MUSICAL 


SOTHERN 18 in St 


AND DRAMATIC, 
Louis. 
SALVINI was a soldier in 1857. 


J.B 


Booru is soon to appear at his own theatre 


Tae Indian Box Trick of Professor Harts is still a 
marvel 

Aba Dyas is the new arrival for the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre 

CHRISTINE NILSSON is singing at the Academy of Music, 
New York 

LesTER WALLACK 18 playing in 
his own theatre 


Mr. Daty is preparing some of the old standard plays 
for his theatre 


‘““A Man of Honor” at 


CHANFRAU is playing * Kit; The Arkansas Tra 


veler,”’? at Booth’s Theatre 


or, 


in New York, 
Bunker Hill 


Barnum, at his Circus 
tacle of the ** Battle of 


i8 ZIVIDE a spec 


30UCICAULT’S play of ** Led Astray " 
at the Union Square Theatre, New York 


Fox’s ** Humpty Dumpty Abroad ”’ is drawing the old 
fashioned audiences to Daly’s Grand Opera House, New 
York 

WILKIe COoLLINs’s great character of Count Fosco is 
being played by Wybert Reeve at the Broadway Theatre, 


| New York 


Bovcicac.t verifies Watterson’s opinion that he would 
have made a journalist. He takes advantage of 
every newspaper chance to justify his works. 


good 


Tur New York Amateur Dramatic Association is mak- 
ing some elegant hits ‘The Hunchback,” recently 
played for the benefit of the Cubans, included Mrs. 
Sheridan Shook and Mrs. Goodyear, as J/udia and Helen, 


Tus Vokes Family continue to give their brilliant ex- 


travaganza, * The Babes in the Wood,”’ at Niblo’s. If 
good acting, exquisite scenery, and uproarious fun are 
ums to public or, this entertainment must have a 





surieit of it 


A CrristMas Imagination, founded on Dickens sketch 


of «Gabriel Grub : or, The Goblins who Stole the Sexton,”’ 
is in the full tre ieeess at the Olympi The peculiar 
talent of the Maplions, and of the brothers Raynor, find 
o it a fitting @ for displa and the dialogue by 
Fred I er 


| jo 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DomESTIC. 
Work continues at the Navy Yards 
GENET has been heard o Montreal 
A NEw route to the Yellowstone Park has been 
covered 


THERE is to be an air-line railway from Chicago 
Charleston. 

Tue native-born Virginians have obtained po} 
supremacy 

Tux Gilbert Elevated Railroad in New York City has 
been begun 

CaLes Cusame is appointed as the successor of Minis 
ter Sickles to Spain 


Fisk & Hatcn, the New York brokers, who failed’ 
have resummed business 

THE great hotel at Turner’s Station, on the Erie Rail 
way was burned down 
Tue minor Tammany thieves, Norton, Coman, Walsh 
and company are still missing 

DurRING the past week numerous and dense fogs have 
prevailed over the United States 

AN increase of the number of atrocious burgiaries is 
eccurring through: ut the country 

W. C. Kixcsiey, so well known in connection with the 
Brooklyn Br ng conditior 


ge dy 


Mayor HAVEMEYER will this week pr nt the Munici- 


pal testimonial to Horace Greeley’s fa 








THE trial of the Virginius concerning her status as an 
American ship will take place in New York 
States 


sent a torpedo 
re. 


THE United Government have 
boat to Havana to inspect the defenses th: 

Ir Attorney-General Williams is not confirmed as 
Chief Justice he will resign his place in the Cabinet 


Tae House of Representatives has repealed the unjust 
bankruptcy law, and the Senate will probably concur 

Many lawyers in New York are discovered to have 
been in the habit of getting tax-payers off the lists of 


; assessments lor pay 


N Jersey Constitutional Commission has ad 


having recommended an abolition of the curse 


THE 
rned 


Yew 


| of special legislation. 


Tux wife of Professor Alexander Agassiz died from 


fatigue, induced by strict attendance on her father-in- 
law during his last illness, 

IT is expected that from twenty to thirty steamers wil} 
leave New York for Europe every week next Summer. 


The ocean ferry traffic is increasing astonislingly. 


ran for the 
546 barrels, 
previous year. 


THE total amount of salt produced in Mich 
vear ending December 16th, 1873, was 82% 
an increase of 95,865 barrels over the 

ENGINEEKS and firemen on the Pennsylvara Railroad 
struck for increased and travel and freighting 
were stopped. The strike extended wes! |v Chicago 


wages, 


A SENSATION has been created by the alleged discovery 
of the use of contingent funds in Government Depart 
ments for the families of incumbent officers at Wash 
ington. 

Louisiana has become the banner cotton State, pro 
ducing this year 1,200,000 of the 3,900,000 bales raised 
in all the South. To accomplish this the cultivation of 
sugar Las been largely abandoned. 


g 
3 


FOREIGN. 

Tue cattle plague has broken out in Madeira 

Tue Pope has appointed twelve new cardinals. 

Tuk police force of London comprises 9,761 men. 

PETROLEUM Wells have been discovered in Mexico 

E1GHTEEN lives were lost at Cartagena by an-explosion 

Tue health of the Emperor William of Germany has 
jmproved 

Tue Sultan of Acheen has surrendered to the Dutch 
commander. 

It is reported that General Burriel has been relieved 
of his command. 

MARSHAL Bazatnk has left Versailles for the Island of 
Sainte- Marguerite. 

Tue picture * Les Trois Amis,’’ by M. Meissonier, was 
lost in the Ville du Havre. 

THE steamer Gypsy Queen, running on the Tyne, Eng 
land, sunk, with forty laborers 

GENERAL IGNACIO GONZALES has been elected President 
of the Republic of Santo Domingo. 

Tue Patriots have won several small but important 
battles against the Spaniards in Cuba 

Tue last surviving son of Victor Hugo is dead. He 
was the translator of Shakespeare into French. 


Tue Berlin journals announce that the German Govern- 
ment has subscribed for three millions of the Russian 
toan of fifteen millions on behalf of the Imperial invalid 
fund. 

GENERAL SicKies, United States Minister at Madrid, 
insists on resigning, and says that a demonstration 





against the United States was intended at the beginning 
of the Virginius affair. 

| Lonpon is suffering from measles. A hundred and 
| thirty deaths from the disease were reported in the third 
week of November. A greater part of the mortality is 
among children under five years of age 


Tuk Queen of England only intends to have Holman 





is the attraction | 


| canalboatmen in England alone, 


Hunt paint her a copy of the head of Christ from bis 
picture of the “Shadow of Death,” and not make a copy 
of the whole painting, as at first reported. 


| 

Tue rise in the price of coal in France has caused a 
| company to be formed who propose to utilize the ocean 
| tides by means of proper machinery. The first experi 
ment is to be made at St. Malo, where the tide rises 
about thirty feet. 

| Tue Juniata arrived at New York with 102 of the pas- 
| Sengers and crew of the Virgimius. An investigation 
} was at once begun by the United States District Attorney, 
| and several prisoners were questioned in regard to the 
seizure and errand of the Virginius. The captives told 
of their terrible sufferings, and Commander Braine of 
threats made to capture the vessel. 

THERE can be no doubt that the Shah's visit to Europe 
is already producing its effect in Persia It is felt that 
progress will be the order of the day on his return, and 
all the more eniightened classes are prepared for it. No 
country can be more thoroughly undeveloped than Persia 
is at present. That great mineral wealth exists is beyond 
question. Coal of fair quality is found at Kasvin. 


Ir is estimated that there are one hundred thousand 
so that with their 
families they form a population of nearly halfa million 
persons. Generally the wives and children of these men 
have no homes on land, but pass their lives on board 
canal-boats, sleeping and eating in small compartments. 
Few of the children attend either day or Sunday-schools, 
and this is the chief ground of complaint, for the factory 
and workshop act of 1871 isin full operation as to nearly 
all other workingmen’s children, and until some means 
are found to extend its provisions to canalboatman the 


educational act will be inoperative ee to the latter's 


‘ chilaren. 
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KHIVA.—THE RUSSIANS’ FIRST SIGHT OF WATER AFTER CROSSING THE DESERT. THE ASHANTEE WAR.—ROLL-CALL ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF H.M.S. “ DROMEDARY.” 
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THE ASHANTEE WAR.—‘‘ GOOD-BY !’"~-A SKETCH AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 
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THE ASHANTEE WAR.—BOMBARDMENT OF BOOTRY BY H.M.S. ‘‘ ARGUS’? AND “ DECOY.” AUSTRALIA.—CHRISIMAS*-DAY AT THE GOLD DIGGINGS—100° IN THE SHADE. 
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BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


AUTHOR OF THE “JACK HARKAWAY” 
STORII 

\ R. BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG was boin 

y in London, 1841 nd is the eld 

son of M Dempstor Hemyng, of the Eng 

lish Bar lhe 


f our memoir was 
educated at Eton ¢ On leaving this 
seminary, he was entered in the 
and called to the Bar at the early 
age of twenty-one. His tast were more 
literary than forensic, and he became a 
contributor to the Morning Star newspaper 
then the organ of Bright, Cobden, and the 
Manchester party. At the time | 
completed Henry Mayhew’s great work, 
**London Labor and the London Poor,” a 
book full of careful observation and re- 
search, in which Mr. Hemyng first brought 
before the notice of the public the opium- 
smoking dens of Bluegate Fields, of which, 
in noticing ‘* kdwin Drood,’’ the Academy 
said, ‘‘ It is for Charles Dickens to declare 
whether he has read Bracebridge Hemyng’s 
fourth volume of ‘London Labor and the 
london Poor,’ ’’ the coincidence of subject 
and treatment being remarkable. shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Hemyng attracted con- 
siderable attention by his ‘‘ Eton School 
Days,’”? which was followed by “ Butler 
Burke at Eton,’’ a charming series of school 
stories, the latter being dedicated to the 
Duke of Athole. Then came a flood of novels 
occupying space in nearly the whole of the 
periodical papers, Mr. Hemyng writing as 
many as six tales at one time in different 
journals. 

A noticeable tale at this time written by 
him was ‘‘ Better Late than Never,” a tem 
yerance story, contributed to one of the 
odie English magazines. In it he 
showed the evils of excessive drinking, and 
had the satisfaction of receiving several 
letters of thanks from men who had been 
confirmed drunkards, but who were led to 
change their habits through his forcible 
writing and graphic description of that 
broad road whose sign-post is Self-Destruc- 
tion. 

He afterwards contributed to railway 
literature—‘ On the Line,” ‘* Telegraph 
Secrets,’ and the **‘ Danger Signal,’’ which 
were speedily bought up by Smith & Son, 
the great booksellers, and are now incor- 
porated in their library of standard authors. 
Qur author subsequently wrote a series of 
tales of the turf, and produced in rapid suc- 
cession ‘* Secrets of the Turf,’ “* Out of the 
Ring,’’? and ‘‘ The Favorite Scratched; or, 
The Spider and the Fly,” the latter work 
holding special reference to the short and 
disastrous career of the unfortunate Marquis 
of Hastings. At the time of the war be 
tween France and Germany Mr. Hemyng 
wrote ‘** fales of the Franco-Prussian War,” 
a copy of which he sent to the Emperor 
Napoleon, then a prisoner at Wilhelmshohe, 
after Sédan, and received a most compli- 
mentary aut graph letter in return. 

According to the Booksellers’ 
of four years ago, Bracebridge Hemyng has 
vritten over fifty complete novels; and he 
has not been idle since. A work of his 
which excited great attention among poli 
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BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, ESQ., 


BARRISTER, LONDON, 





AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ JACK HARKAWAY”’ 
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ucians and thinkers was The ¢ mune 


in London; or, Thirty Years Hence,” for 
shadowing what might happen in the rich- 


est city in the world if Socialism 






made 


s. When the “ Battle of Dorking 








prog g 
convulsed the English nation with a panic 
fear of invasion, Mr. Hemyng came out 
with ‘‘Who’s Afraid?” and did much to 
a lay the excite t Th ladie ire in 
debted to him for an elegant story entitled 
‘The Girl of the Penod,”’ which, whil 
showing the fair sex their faults, did ot 
neglect their many virtues and good } ts. 
This he followed by ‘* The M of the Pe 
riod,’’ both of which works ar s highly 


popular. It 


would occ upy too much space 


to enumerate all the stories that our auther 
has written: we will only say that his pen 
touches the lowest and reaches the highest 


ranks of society. It will be missed on 
many a London magazine, but we hope it 
will receive sufficient favor in America to 
keep its wielder long amongst us. We may 
add that Bracebridge Hemyng has for some 
time past been delighting the boys, and is 
now engaged to write exclusively for Frank 
Leslie’s Bor Weekly, in which 
he will shortly commence a continuation 
of the young people’s favorite, entitled 
‘‘Jack Harkaway in America,” the char- 
acter of Jack Harkaway being decidedly 
the most striking, original and brilliantly 
successful one he has yet created. 

Personally he is certain to make a circle 
of warm American friends. He is a man 
of commanding personal appearance, and 
extremely refined, courteous and genial in 
manner, with a fund of anecdote at his 
command. 

He has 
keen observer, 
merit. 





ys’ and Girls 


extensive traveler, a 
odest with all his 


been an 
and is n 


ACQUITTAL OF EX-MAYOR 


HALL. 

"y Christmas Eve the trial of ex-Mayor 
( A. Oakey Hall for neglect of duty to 
examine bills for work on the New York 
Court House was concluded. The bills had 
been ordered by the Legislature to be paid, 
and when they, for the last time, came be- 
fore the Board of Audit, of which Mr. Hall 
had by the Legislature been made a mem- 
ber, he saw that they went to the proper 
auditing officers of the city government, 
who had special talents and facilities for 
examining them. These officers were pop- 
ular and talented; but unknown to the 
Mayor they falsely certified to fraudulent 
bills, and robbed the city. They divided 
the money among themselves. When Mr. 
Hall signed checks for the payment of the 
bills, he had a right—and probably a duty 

to believe that they had been made out 
correctly; and, from all the examination 
of them that he could possibly make, he 
was unable to discover that they involved 
illegal claims. The recent trial was to 
show whether or not it was his willful neg- 
lect that permitted the frauds to be per- 
petrated. Mr. Hall’s social and _ profes- 
sional position was such that the charges 
against him have always excited more than 





OAKEY HALL FOR ALLEGED NEGLECT TO INSPECT BILLS AGAINST THE CITY—DBEMONSTRATIONS OF APPLAUSE IN THE COURT-ROOM ON WEDNESDAY NIGHT, DEC. 247TH, 


UPON THE RENDERING Of 


THE JURY'S VERDICT 0: 


‘SNOT GUILTY,” 
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nary interest: and there was added the fact 


t) was believed he never received any money 
or promise. The Judge himself instructed the jury 
t 1 evidence ot conspiracy with others in cre 


at ie frands had even been offered. 
prosecution from beginning to end was car- 
ried on with mtensity and some bitterness. The de- 


te was characterized by much grace and polite- 
n°-s on the part of the counsel. Mr. Hall offered 
no evidence in defense. The jury, at ten o'clock, 
on Chrmstmas Eve, after a rather short discussion, 
rendered a verdict of Not Guilty: and the im- 
mense crowd oe had been waiting to learn the re- 
sult immediately became wild with excitement, ap 
plauding, ro wing their hats in the air, and loudly 


congratulating the ex-Mavor. It was a long time 
before he was released from the coneourse: and 
when he reached his carriage, a poor, ill-clad Irish- 


man shouted, ‘God bless ye, Mis er Mayor; an’ 
may ye hi a Merry Christmas an’ a Happy New 
Year! And the cheers that greeted the ; wor fel- 


low’s happy hit could be heard for many blocks 
round. 


JOHN STOVER's 


MISSING 


STORY OF 
BONDS 


THE 


(Concluded. ) 
GLASS THE FOURTH. 


NOW observed that John had fille | himself an- 
other iss of wine, and a= i drank wine 
or spirits except on grand occasions and high 
holidays, | looked at him in surprise, and began 
to fear for his head. 
He smiled, and said: 


Well, Tom. if my story had ended here would 
not be so very remarkable, nor vet would I be out 
of my ecrape so fortunately. The strangest part is 
vet to come, and that part, too, which has made 
this Christinas Day the happiest | liave passed for 
many @ year. 

You see, | was very glad to have disco 
who stole the money and the bonds 
safe. I thought, as you and Mary dd just now, 
that all my troubles were over when | had re 
lieved myself from all suspicion, and been compli- 
mented by my employers for my energy and pluck. 
1 was, of course. restored to the fullest contidence 
of the tirm, and felt myself more identitied with 
them than before. 

Only a short time elapsed, 
great panic of last ! 
a financial whirlwind. 


however, before the 
all swept over the country like 
Business came to a stand- 
at ll, and all values depreciated so rapidly that the 
outest hearts quailed, and the strongest commer- 
wal houses found it impossible to procure ready 
money with which to carry on their operations. 

The house of Bonton & Bridgers was looked 
upon as among the most conservative in its line, but 
nobody knows, Tom, what a close shave they made 
of it, after all. With an extensive line of credits 
outstanding, and the utter impossibility of collect- 
ing obligations due them, it was a pretty tough 
struegle. 

Fortunately. no breath of suspicion tainted therm. 
They had lived through °37 and ° 7, and were rated 
Al in the commercial world. So, thanks to good 
name, and nerve and credit, they pulled through, 
but in a very crippled condition, if the truth must 
be told. 

Meantime it must be remembered that the 
matter of the Allerton bonds was no better than a 
dead loss. the payment of which was indefinitely 
postponed by the continued absence ot Mr. Allerton 
in Europe. The bonds had disappeared, and while 
it was probable that Mr. Allerton, upon his return. 
and a full explanation of the circumstances, would 
accept other bonds of the same sort in lieu of those 
deposited, yet such bonds would have to be pur- 
chased in the open m rket, and the sum paid for 
them would be a complete and serious loss to the 
tirm. 

Then, too, unfortunately, owing to the stringency 
in the money market, we had been unable to buy in 
these securities when they were offered at a very 
low figure during the height of the panic; and at 
its close we were equally prevented trom purchas- 
ing them on account of the crippled condition of 


- finances, and the increased value of the required 


securities. 

Fortunately the firm’s financial position narrowed 
down to this simple point: if obliged to pay out 
ninety to nmety-five thousand dollars within three 
months from the 18th November, in order to 
replace the stolen and still missing bonds, the house 
of Bonton & Bridgers would be obliged to suspend 
payment. They had weathered the panic storm, 
and would go safely into port if they could avoid 
this channel rock. They could readily pay such 
current drafts as Mr. Allerton was likely to draw 
against his deposit of collateral, but they could not 
meet a demand for the entire amount at once within 
the time mentioned. Their resources and credit 
were strained already to their utmost tension. 

I shared the anxiety of the firm at this time, and 
spent many a sleepless night trying to hit upon 
some plan to extricate the house from its difficulty. 
Time and again | went over the figures of our pri- 
vate statement. hoping to find some fortunate error 
which might improve the prospect. 
neither plan nor error. 

One chance, however, remained. 
ill-health might possibly keep him abroad all 
Winter. This, indeed, was our only hope, and to it 
we clung desperately. 

One day, towards the latter part of November, 
a gentleman, recently returned from Europe, cailed 
at the office, and, in the course of general conver- 
sation, remarked ‘that he had met Mr. Allerton in 
the South of France a few weeks before sailing. 
and that he had spoken of his health as very much 
improved. 

“ And did he talk of returning soon?” asked Mr. 
Bonton, with the slightest possible tremor in his 
voice. 

“1 don’t know that he said when he should sail,”’ 
replied the other; ‘ but, if | remember rightly, he 
made some mention of eating Christmas dinner with 
his family here.” 

There was an unnoticed expression of something 
very like fear on Mr. Bonton’s face, as he said: 

“We shall be very glad to see him at home 
again. 

Some weeks more of suspense and anxiety 
passed, and then a letter was received from Mr. 
Allerton, which ran thus: 


“Paris, December 10th, 1873. 
Bonton & Brincers, GENTLEMEN — 
reatly benefited by my brief re- 
sidence abroad, | expect to sail from Liverpool for 
New York, in the China, on the 13th instant, and 
will, a favorable passage permitting, call upon you 
on the morning of the 24th instant, to settle with 
you all obligations on account oi drafts, interest, 
commissions, etc., and receive from you bonds of 
the —_—— Railroad, deposited with you as per in- 
closed schedule. Wishing you, gentlemen, a very 
merry Christmas, I remain, respectfully, ete., your 
ebedient servant, CuakLes ALLERTON.” 


** Messrs. 
Finding myself 
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Owing to some delay this letter was not re 
ceived till the morning of the 22d of December 
when we had almost begun to hope that Mr Alle er 
on might have given up all returning 
before Spring. 

During that day the partners used every effort 
to raise the requisite money with which to repiace 
the missing bonds. But, as | have said, they were at 
the end of their resources. Their bankers, with ex- | 
pressions of regret, declined to increase their line |} 
f discounts. Even the note-brokers had already | 
got wind of the fact that there was a large amount 
of Bonton & Brdgers’s paper in the market, and | 
refused to invest in more of it. All avenues were 
closed, and when Mr. Bonton returned to the office | 
atter bank hours, it was terrible to witness his mor- 
ufication and distress. 

But one day remained to rescue the credit of 
the house so carefully built up by thirty years of 
industry and business integrity. 

Of my own feelings i need hardly speak. I am 
no longer young, Tom, and the prospect of being 
igain thrown out of employment and left to renew 
the battle for bread at'a greater disadvantage than 
ever was hard enough, | can assure you. 

The efforts of my employers to raise the re- 
quired funds were no more successtul on the 25d 
than on the previous day, and late in the afternoon 
| was called in to a private consultation in Mr. 
Bonton’s inner office. It was a sad meeting, and 
viier the most careful and thorough review of all 
the circumstances, no way out of the difficulty could 
be devised. ‘The afternoon shipping-lists had no- 
ticed the arrival of the China, and Mr. Allerton’s 
name was on the passenger-list. 

There remained, then, no alternative. He would | 
come in full contidence to the office in the morning 
to demand his bonds, and the good old house of 
Bonton & Bridgers would be obliged to fail. There 
were rex! tears in the eyes of both as the senior 
nade this announcement, stretching out his hand to 
Mr. Bridgers and grasping his with emotion as a 
token of esteem. 

It was to these men a farewell to commercial 
a parting from the end and aim of their 
ives. There was neither useless lamentation nor 
unseemly bravado, but a brave, sad facing of the 
nevitable. For me it was absolute ruin, and when | 
my employers bid me good-by with some expres- 
sions of regret and sympathy, I fear I was more 
unnerved than either of them. 

It was seven o'clock, dark and bitterly cold, 
when | left the office for the night. Somehow I 
could: not bring myself to face the occupants of a 
street-car or stage. | wanted to be alone, and 
fancied that the exertion of walking might do me 
good. So I trudged along the half-deserted streets, 
battling with the wind and snow, and trying hard 
to keep down the desperate and unthanktful thoughts 
in my heart. 

I remember thinking of to-day, and contrasting 
what it must be with the merry Christmas of the 
past few years. It seemed cruel and unjust that 
my poor wife and innocent children should again be 
subjected to the trials of poverty and the tempta- 
tions of want. I tear I doubted the justice of 
Providence, then, Tom, and complained bitterly of 
Fate, which seemed so hard on a poor fellow like 
me. 

It was a wild and blustering night, as I have 
said, and the mingled snow and dust were whirled 
into shifting heaps by the wind eddies at the street 
corners. Bitter blasts swept up the long, dark 
alleys from the East side, and the few who found it 
necessary to be out on foot were muffled to the 


idea of 





| eyes with wraps. 


| arrival. and stood stamping the snow and slush from 


; seemed to require all my earnings, and 


1 could find | 


Mr. Allerton’s | 


| that 1t made my heart sick to look at her. 





Avoiding broadway, I passed through Printing- 
house Square, and I remember the chill | felt at 
seeing the little knots of poor children cowering 
over the gratings in the sidewalk in front of the 
great newspaper offices, trying to thaw their little 
trozen bodies with the stray heat and steam from 
the press-room below. I had seen this often before, 
but that night I felt it more keenly, for | thought, 
God knows my own may be thus some day. 

Straight on up the Bowery I went, past the 
bright, gay shops and brilliant saloons. On all the 
window-panes the ice had gathered till each 
seemed an Arctic sun fantastic with frosted festoons 
and prismatic with colored lights. 

Now and then from some splendid gin-palace, all 

warmth and light and gayety, came shrill langhter, 
phe 1 felt how to the little shivering homeless 
beggar children peering eagerly through the door- 
crevices it must seem like heaven itself inside. I 
had never before so sharply realized how naturally 
degradation and sin follow in the wake of abject 
poverty. 

Just after passing East Houston Street I made up 
my mind to take the next car home. Its green 
light could already be seen gleaming through the 
frosty air, and the spasmodic tinkle of its bells 
reached my ears, 

| stepped to the edge of the walk to await its 





my teet, when my attention was attracte d by the 
gentle voice of a child behind me, saying. ‘‘ Please, 
sir, I'm cold, very cold, and hungry, too, sir." 

I have never felt that it was my duty to give 
much in charity. My own family have always 
I have 
thought the appeals of the poor were meant for 
other ears than mine. But either this voice which 
called me was peculiarly sweet, or the prospect of 
misfortune had softened my heart that night, for I 
turned at the sound, and saw crouching under the 
shelter of a cellar sign-board the form of a child of 
about twelve years of age—just the size of 
my Lucy—only so thin and pale and poorly clad 
Into the 
corner where the poor child had crept for shelter a 
fitful eddy of wind had swept a great pile of snow, 
gray with dust. till it half hid the fragile figure, and 
as | turned from the glare of the street-lamps | 
could hardly discern where she cowered behind 
this chilly barrier. 

As | approached her hiding-place she started up 
with a half-frightened look, saying, ** Please, sir, 
don’t turn me away; I ain’t doing no harm here ; 
only trying to warm myself a bit, sir.”’ 

Even this little thing, thonght I, has already 
learned | ng the poor have only harsh words to ex- 
pect. So I said to her kindly, “I’m not going to 
drive you away, child. I only wanted to know 
why you said you were cold and hungry ?” 

The girl had clear brown eyes, and they filled 
with quick tears when I spoke to her in tones to 
which she seemed but little used.” 

‘I haven’t had anything to eat to-day,” 
plied, with a slightly foreign accent; 
cold here—so awtul cold.” 

*But,”’ said J, ‘‘why do you stay here in the 
street? Why don’t you go home?” 

* *Cause I’m afraid,’’ she sobbed. ‘I'm all alone 
there, and it’s just as cold—it’s cold everywhere— 
everywhere,”’ and she put her thin fingers to her 
face with a shudder as a puff of wind blew a fresh 
shower of dusty snow over her and set her thin 
skirts fluttering. 

** Do you mean to say you live alone, with nobody 
to take care of you" I said; ‘‘no mother nor 
father nor anybody” 

“No,” she cried, with another shiver: 
nobody to home but the rats. 





she re- 
*‘and it’s 





‘there is 
Oh, such rats—so | 
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big and dreadful. Id 
when pa was home 
when I getso hungry they grow bigger, and chatter 
and grin so they scare me into the streets. 
times, when I’m hungry the child's voice 
fell to a frightened whisper—* they have horns and 
great red eves. Bur-r-r.”’ 

The car I was waiting for had 
stood listening to this tale of 
strangely moved by the poor girl's story. I knew 
well what it meant. 1 knew that sie—a mere child 

had known the horrors of hunger delirium, and 
had battled alone with the wild phantoms of in- 
cipient mania, 

| took her hand, and said t» her, ‘* Will you show 
me the place where the rats are? and then I'll get 
you something to eat.” 

She jumped over the snow-heap withont a word, 
and led me down the cross street some blocks, and 
then turning into a dark and dirty allevway, began 
to ascend the steps of an outside courtyard stair 
case, rickety and filthy in the extreme. 

We reached the top finally, and then passing 
through a corridor, the atmosphere of which was 
laden with foul odors, the child led me up another 
short flight of steps into a eurret-room, apparently 
built on the reof, and about which the wind howled 
and shrieked wildly. 

It was almost dark, and, so far as I could see 


enti 


passed while | 
misery. 1 was 


nearly empty, and « ler, if possible, than the out- 
side air of the street below 

The child found a smal! piece of tallow candle in 
a corner, one end of which had evidently been 


gnawe d away. 
The rats did that, I suppose,”’ said I, 
lighted the other end with a itch from my pocket. 

The child hung her head, and whispered, * No, 
sir. [eat that this morning—Il was so hungry; but 
it made me sick.” 

rhis reminded me that in my own curiosity T had 
forgotten the child's suflering; so, bidding her 
remain there, I found my way to the street again, 
and having purchased a bottle of warm soup ata 
restaurant and some wood and candles near by, 
began climbing the rickety stairs again. 

Once J] was half inclined to send the things, and 
not return myself. What right had I, | thought, to 
risk the carrying of foul diseases home to my own 
children, or even to spend money to feed and warm 
a strange waif, that my own family might need so 
soon to buy food with? 

Having promised the child to return, though, I 
could not well do otherwise, and, after all, what did 
it matter? The little pittance | had used would not 
have served to keep the wolf long from our door. 

I found the girl sitting on the edge of a rough 
board bunk, which had evidently once been used as 
a bedstead, staring vacantly at the fireplace. I 
cannot describe to you how eagerly the poor thing 
drank the warm soup, or what a change seemed to 
come over her as the heat from the fire 1 had 
kindled on the hearth filled the room. 

Isat down for a moment on the bunk beside the 
child, intending to question her about her history, 
but as she talked on in her childish way my thoughts 
and eyes both wandered, the former reverting 
selfishly to my own troubles, and the latter glancing 
at the various objects in the squalid room, and 
finally fixing themselves upon the warm blaze on 
the hearth. 

Fancy my astonishment, Tom, when suddenly, just 
where the bright flames disappeared behind the dark 
chimney-wall, | beheld the sume sweet, sad woman's 
face which had first gazed at me from the vignette 
ot the Allerton bonds, and had so often since 
haunted my imagination. 

There it was, clearly outhned, and swimming in 
its mist of pale green wavy lines! 

I gazed at it intently, every moment expecting 
to see, as I had so often seen, the grave expression 
change to a mocking smile. No such change took 
place, however, and though trembling now in every 
limb, | rose from my seat beside the girl and ap- 
proached the fireplace. 

As | reached it a great shout of surprise burst 
from my lips, for there, stuck with walers on the 
rough red bricks above the fireplace, amid a row of 


wood-cuts scissored from the illustrated papers, 
was one of the Allerton bonds, if indeed | could 
longer trust my sense of sight or touch. The red 


figures of the number 32,547 stared from its face, 
and either | had lost my mind entirely or I had 
found one of the missing bonds. 

For some moments, ‘om, ] was quite bewildered 
with excitement and a strange feeling of fear. 

As soon, though, as I was able to command my 
yorce, | cautiously asked the child her name, and if 
she knew how the bond came there. 


‘Oh! said she, “you mean that pretty green 
picture, don’t you? Well, you see my name’s 
Lizzie Ungler, and my pa was a watchmaker, but 


he went away ever so long aga, and | found that 
picture in a box. He, that’s pa, went away all of 
a sudden; he never came to say good-by, but I had 
enough to eat then, and | thought he'd come back 
betore it was all gone; so | used to beg picture- 
papers and cut ’em ont to fix things up for when 
padcome back. But he never came, and | found 
that green thing in the box, with lots more, only 
they was all just alike and I didn’t put up any but 
this. You can have ‘em all, sir, if you like—I don’t 
want ’em. I’se so cold and hungry nowadays, I 
don’t care for pictures no more. You can have ’em. 
They're all in this old tin box in this closet. I often 
wished it was a wood box, so as 1 could make fire 
with it, but it wouldn't burn, being iron.”’ 

Chattering thus, she led me to the closet. The 
box was there. I tore it open. The bonds were 
all in it, safe and sound. Every one of them there. 
And every number was correct. 

The poor child was frightened half to death at 
my antics, for, Tom, I danced about the room, and 
laughed and cried and kissed and hugged the poor 
thing till she thought ] was crazy, and begged me 
not to hurt her. 

I think it was the very happiest moment of my 
life when, an hour later, I delivered the box of 
bonds in Mr. Bonton’s own hands at his house in 
Madison Avenue, and felt the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I had saved from ruin the house of Bonton 
& Bridgers, and earned a right to the merriest 
Christmas dinner of any man in New York to-day. 


By the way John drained his glass I knew that he 
had finished his story, and Mrs. Stover knew it, too, 
for she stole around to John's end of the table, and 
put her arms about his neck with affectionate pride, 
and kissed him. 

* And what became of the little girl, John?” 

“ Well,” replied he, ‘‘ my wife was very near 
being angry with me when | brought home a mere 
child yesterday to help about the kitchen, but I 
dare say she has forgiven me by this time, and it is 
quite likely Lizzie Ungler is at this moment tempt- 
ing all the nightmare legions ot Queen Mab with 
turkey and plum-pudding in the kitchen.” 

Just then the door-bell rang a startling peal, and 
a little pale girl with brown soft eyes brought in a 
letter for Mr. Stover. 

John tore it open, 
handed it to me. 


glanced at its contents, and 
I read it aloud, as follows : 

‘*No. — MaDIsOoN AVENUE, } 
Christmas, 1873. { 


‘Mn. Jon’: Stover, Deak Srr—lIn consideration 


dnt used to be atraid of ‘em | of your long and faithful service 
ind | had something to eat: but | 
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in our employ, and 
in special acknowledgment recen \ il 
assistance rendered us in the matter of the Allerton 
bonds, we have this day deter ed to offer voua 
sixth interest in our entire business, dating trom the 
first of January next. Trusting that we = shall 
receive a note of acceptance ut yor earliest econ 
venience, we remain, very sincerely yours, ete 
BONTON & DIDGEI 

Mrs. Stover dropped on her knees hesics her 
husband, and for several moments none present 
spoke: Lizzie Ungler. beeause | understood 
nothing of all this Joh becuuse he was battling 
with a big lump that kept rising | throa ! 
I, because IT knew that Jolin’s wile was praying a 
thankful Christmas praver 
OUR SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 

r is worthy of the gravest consideration that 
| although we border upon the rich und fertile 
States of spanish America, with their 35,0 00 of 
inhabitants, the far-off Governments of the Old 
World have long managed to divert trom our shores 
the vast and lncrative trade of these countries, and 
that. too, in the face of difficulties and chetna les 
which do not beset us—the danger, toils and 


troubles that throng a vovage of many thousands 
of nules through two great oceans, 

The export trade of these States may he set 
down in round numbers at about $500,000,000 an- 
nually. Out of this vast sum the peoples of Europe 
absorb the enormous and disproportionate amount 
of $400,000,000, leaving the trifling balance to be 
divided amongst us and all the rest of the world 
besides. 

An anomaly so marked and so destructive of our 
best interests can only have obtained through 
gross neglect or singular Incapacity On Our part; 
or, perhaps, through the morbid idea, which seizes 
upon nations and individuals alike, that the tields of 
one’s triumphs are necessarily tar away, aud never 
to be found at one’s own door. 

The importance of this trade, and our position in 
relation tot, is to be gathered irom the fact that 
England alone has upwards of thirty steamers tap- 
ing it from Panama to Cape Horn, while we have 
scarcely any upon that immense stretch of coast! 
Along the Atlantic seaboard we are almost simi- 
larly situated; so that the riches of Guateiiala, San 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Venezuela, New 
Granada, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Brazil, ete., 
are carried away by strangers beneath our 
daily ; while we have a large margin standing open 
in our favor, in the way of freight, insurance and 
speedy passages. 

Although we may have the cheap labor and manu- 
factures ot England pitted against us in any attempt 
we might make, even at this late hour, to turn this 
lucrative trade into its legitimate channel, the 
astute statesman could meet the difficulty fully, 
through the medium of reciprocity treaties, which, 
without impinging upon existing obligations, might 
to our great mutual advantage, be made betwe 
us and any or all of these States. Spanish Amer 
wants all that we can send her, and we, in reti 
want all that she can send us. Consequently, the 
way to close commercial intercourse 1s already 
securely paved between us, if it be only occupied 
by the firm foot of our Government in the manner 
we suggest. We stand on the absolute verge of the 
murkets we would enter; and, hence, one important 
element of our success, to which every other circum- 
may be made to bow under judicious man- 
agement. 

If we remember correctly, it was Dr. Francia, a 
native of Paraguay, who, assuming the powers of 
dictator, and ruling until his death, in 1840, sug- 
gested to the inhabitants of that republic, when 
they were endeavoring to extend their trade and 
commerce, to lay specimens of the products of their 
country before the people with whom they were 
desirous of establishing commercial relations. No 
more judicious or practical idea was ever pro- 
pounded; and had we adopted it in any form years 
ago, our trade with Spanish America would not be 
in such an unsatisfactory position to-day; while 
enlightened republican ideas and institutions would 
be more rite throughout the length and breadth ot 
this continent than we now feel them to be. 

We have manufactures, and those States are 
teeming with raw material in almost endless variety. 
Take, for example, the article of india-rubber, and 
see what an enormous trade could be established 
between us and them in it alone. India-rubber 
enters largely into countless important articles ot 
consumption, and constituies some of them solely. 
In relation to it, and many other valuable products 
of these countries, lucrative franchises or monopo- 
lies, on the payment of a small royalty, could be 
obtained by us; and the wonder is that private 
enterprise even had not long since, through the 
establishment of active agencies throughout this 
vast and fruitful region, manifested itself in this 
direction. P 

Through the influence of this trifling royalty 
and the display of a generous spirit of reciprocity, 
almost any of our manufactures, say that of india- 
rubber, for instance, could secure a vast preferciuce 
in those markets, and defy all toreign competition. 
From various obvious circumstances, and in view of 
our proximity to these States, the existing com 
mercial relations between them and Europe are 
forced, and sustained mainly by the low price of 
labor and money on that continent, and especially 
in England. Of course, we understand thoroughly 
how difficult it is for our manufacturers to contend 
in any of the markets of the world against the low 
rates of interest and the reduced price of labor on 
the other side of the Atlantic; but, then, we have 
indicated, in a manner, how this may be met, and 
leave a considerable margin in our favor; and how 
the peoples of South America can be brought into 
close, friendly and commercial contact with us. 

The products of this vast country are not only 
numerous and valuable, but comprise the chief 
staples of tropical and temperate regions. Hides, 
cattle, sugar, tobacco, gold, silver, coffee, cotton, 
indigo, precious stones, fruits of every description, 
dye-woods, Peruvian bark, quicksilver, and various 
sorts of valuable woods, etc., abound through- 
out its whole extent. It is, however, wonder- 
fully deficient in manufactures and in good roads, 
the traffic from the interior being forced mostly on 
the backs of mules along miserable highways. 
And hence our opportunity at even this late date ; 
inasmuch as, through the lack of railways and other 
modes of easy transit, the foreigners who have been 
competing so successfully with us have not yet been 
able to establish their interests permanently along 
either coast, or to reach the heart of the country. 

Again, it is well known that all along these two 
vast sweeps of coast there are more old rags tossed 
about as utterly worthless than would be required 
to make all our paper. Our apathy must be great, 
indeed, when even California ies not taken advan- 
tage of this fact. Had we an efficient navy with 
transports that could be used for commercial pur 

oses in times of peace, the Government would have 
hoon able to lay its hands upon this branch of trade, 
as well as upon those alrvady referred to. But, as 
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at present we have not a sufficient number of trans- 
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ports to throw even 50,000 men into Cuba, we | 
must, of course, look to private enterprise in the 
premises; unless, indeed, the anthorities at Wash 

ington should become patriotic and undertake the 

construction of a number of vessels that could be 
used in our interests in the time of war and peace | 
alike. ‘ 

Most of the Spanish-American Governments need 
, arms, ammunition and other material of war. 
hese we can supply on terms advantageous to 
both us and to them, and in a manner that will sug 
gest itself readily to the experienced business man. 
if our Government, which is slow to move in such 
matters, decline to make the policy here suggested 
a national one, a private enterprise can take up the 
matter with every hope of success, and elbow its 
way into this great market through the obstacles 
that now beset us. Nor would it involve a’ very 
great outlay of capital on the part of any individual 
establishment to maugurate the experiment. 

There appears to us to be nothing but plain sail- 
ing in so far as this latter is concerned. When 
shipments are made of any Spanish-American pro- 
ducts on consignment, no other capital seems to be 
necessary than the bills of lading on hand, even 
should the shippers draw from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. against the invoices. The fact is, the | 
chief capital will consist in the ability brought to 
bear in the management of any given case; while, 
should our Government take up the question and 
subsidize lines of steamers to compete along both 
coasts with foreign vessels, a vast majority of the | 
trade of this supplementary continent could not fail 
to become ours. 

When goods are ordered of us by Spanish Ame- 
rican merchants, the order will, of course, be cov- 
ered by a remittance in money, or its equivalent; 
while, should any house in this city, or elsewhere 
in our borders, receive a Government contract in 
relation to either ships, arms, or munitions of war, 
the Minister or diplomatic representative of such 
Government would find placed in his hands a sum 
sufficient to cover the amount of the contract, and 
to be paid over on its fulfillment. 

For example, an order is sent for 10,000 stand 
of arms to some one of our houses. On its receipt 
the firm has only to contract for their manufacture ; 
payment to be made when the manufacturer pre- 
sents his certificates of inspection and approval, | 
and the bills of lading on the shipment of the 
goods. At this pomt the money, being in the hands 
of a representative of the purchasing Government, 
could be checked out at once, while lucrative 
banking and exchange operations could not fail to 
grow out of such transactions, as we should soon 
have the manipulation of the bonds of these Gov- 
ernments, and the receiving and the paying out of 
moneys for purchases in their behalt. 

‘Phe value of Cuba to us, in the event of our es- 
tablishing such a trade as has been now glanced at, 
would be incalculable, inasmuch as our possession 
of Havana and the “ Pearl of the Antilles’’ gen- 
erally would enable us to overshadow all other in- 
terests in the Gulf and the Caribbean Sea, and, 
apart from all other considerations, protect to the 
fullest one great highway of our commerce. We 
may, for the present, however, leave this important 
and fruitful island to its manifest destiny ; as, from 
the force of gravitation and the effete character of 
its rulers and institutions, it must speedily settle 
down into its natural and inevitable relations. In 
the meantime, nevertheless, we ought to be bestir- 
ring ourselves ; for, as we have already intimated, 
there is a vast mine of wealth lying invitingly open 
at our very doors. 


} 
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THE CHEMICAL FIRE ENGINE. 


ARBONIC acid gas has for many years been re- 

_/ garded as the most valuable agent for treating 
conflagrations. In the innumerable tests to which 
it has been subjected, two very essential facts have 
been established; first, that, owing to its power 
over oxygen, it destroys the actual life or food of 
the flame, hence it has no equal as an extinguisher 
ot incipient fires; second, that as the Hume is sub- 
dued by depriving it of oxygen, there is no necessity 
for that ruinous flooding of water so common when 
steam engines are employed. To these might with 
propriety be added a third, which is that the coat- 
ing of soda spread by the stream effectually pre- 
vents the ignition of charred woodwork by any 
chance sparks. These are axioms; demonstrations 
have proved their truth, and msurance authorities 
have acknowledged them. 

With the establishment of the efficacy of this 
agent, the question naturally arises, what is the 
siiuplest and most effective method of using it? To 
answer this, attention is directed to the illustration 
on our front page, and the following considerations : 

The chemical fire engine manufactured under 
the patent of Lapham & Clark requires but four 
men at the brakes, is built of metal with copper 
tanks and brass pumps, and may be made with fifty 
or one hundred and fifty feet of hose, throwing a 
5-16 inch stream fifty feet trom end of nozzle. Its 
reinarkable simplicity and ease of management re- 
commends it in the strongest manner tor use in 
factories, railroad stations, ocean steamships, vil- 
lages and small cities. 

In the case of the ‘ Little Giant” the soda is 
placed in one tank and the acid in the other. Each 
tank is provided with a sieve near the top, and as 
water is poured in the soda is forced in small par- 
ticles to the bottom. One pump receives the acid, 
the other the soda: and as soon as the brakes are 
operated the mixture enters the air-chamber, from 
which it passes through the hose to the fire. The 
upper box is for the protection of the brakes, and 
the storage of soda and acid. An opportunity 
has been offered us of witnessing the opera- 
tions of this little engine at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. That it performed valiant service may be 
seen from the following report submitted by the 
board of officers chosen by Vice-Admiral Rowan to 
make the experiment: 


Navy Yarp, May 7th, 1873. 

Vice-ApmiraL S. C. Rowan, U.S. N., COMMAND- 
ING, ETC., S1R—In obedience to your order of the | 
26th ult., we have made such experiments with the | 
Chemical Engine brought to this yard by Mr. O. C. 
Gibbs on the Ist inst., as were convenient and ne- 
cessary to enable us to judge of its merits. 

We find its efficiency readily recommends it, and 
gives it preference over anything of the sort de- 
pending upon the agency of carbonic acid gas 
which we have seen in use. 

Its action 1s rapid and continuous ; its construction 
and management simple. 

Six men are sulficient to keep it in operation: 
viz.: four at the brake, one to attend the hose-pipe, 
and one to supply the chemicals. 

The use of the chemicals may be suspended at 
any moment, and still there remains the* stream of 
water in full force, for any length of time, so long 
as the supply may be kept up by the simple use of 
buckets. 

\nything more intensely combustible than either 
of the piles on which we experimented could hardly 
be contrived. One of these, uncovered, consisting 
of sixty tar-barrels, with light-weod shavings 
strewed around and over it, and the whole besprin- 
kled with spiris of turpentine, were allowed to / 
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become thoroughly enveloped in flames, when by 


one stream, about one-quarter of an inch diam- 
eter, 1t was subdued in one minute aod thirty 
seconds. It was then allowed to re-ignite and burn 


furiously four minutes, and by the same 
was completely extinguished in two minutes 

The other pile, of precisely similar materials and 
construction, was inclosed by a trame house built 
for the purpose. 

It was allowed to become thoroug! ly ina blaze, 
throughout, and burning fiercely, when three 
streams were put upon two of the size above- 
mentioned, and another from a similar engine, but 


stream 


it, 


|} somewhat larger. 


This fire was under control in three minutes, the 
use of chemicals was dispensed with in six 
and it was completely extinguished in fourteen 
minutes. * * * * * * 

We are, sir, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’ts, 

Gronge M. Ransom, Captain. 
W. D. Wuirine, Captain. 
I. W. HALLIHAN, Ist Asst. Eng. 


minutes, 


Approved. 

5. C. Rowan, Vice-Admiral Commanding. 

Considering that several experiments had been 
previously made at the Navy Yard with other 
chemical engines, this commendation is very strong. 
Chief Engineer Damrell, of the Boston Fire De- 
partment, considers it a valuable auxiliary in every 
organized fire department, being effectual and 
reliable in the early stages of the fire, as well as 
very desirable in the final extinguishment, where 
but little water is required. Here is a recognition 
of two properties that render it invaluable. 

Chief Engineer Shaw, of the London Fire De- 
partment, stated, after his return from this country: 
“There is one great defect in American depart- 
ments, and that is the want of proper small engines 
to act as auxiliaries to the largé ones, and a great 
deal of damage is done by the large ones that 
would be avoided by the use of several small ones.” 

It will be remembered that, with the use of this 
engine, it is the gas that extinguishes the fire, and 
not the water, the latter being employed only as a 
vehicle for transmitting the former from the engine 
to the fire. Control may easily be gained over a 
fire in its early stages without any of the disastrous 
drenching of the perishable properties that is inevi- 
table when larger engines are on the ground. And 
in small cities or towns where there are no capacious 
reservoirs its superiority is complete, as there are 
always many spectators who would be willing to 
supply it with the few buckets of water needed to 
quench the flames. It has been tested in the 
severest manner, and has established its claim to 
the championship. 


DISRAELI—A SKETCH. 


BENJAMIN 


66 WNVER and anon” that renowned Hebrew 
Prime Minister, novelist, orator, etc., cre- 
ates a sensation. Sometimes by a bitter attack 


upon one of the most prominent of his political op- 
ponents—then by a polemical novel. His last per- 
formance is the speech he made on his installation 
as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, a 
yosition which has been held by some of the greatest 
British celebrities in the world of arms, literature 
orscience. Wellington, Peel, Campbell the poet, 
Canning, Brougham,Palmerston, and numerous other 
celebrated men, have been placed on that famous 
record. In one of Disraeli’s latest speeches he 
predicts that the next great war will be a religious 
one, and that it will be the most terrible war waged. 
His inauguration speech in Glasgow was more poli- 
tical than those. addresses generally are, being an 
arraignment of the Gladstone pojicy. 

The difference between the Scotchman and the 
Jew is very marked. Gladstone is querulous, irri- 
table and impulsive. He utterly abjures the Biblical 
saying, ‘a soft answer turneth away wrath,” and is 
always ready to pick up the gauntlet thrown down 
by an opponent. Palmerston once sarcastically de- 
fended him by saying that Gladstone never lost his 
temper, because he never had any to lose. Disraeli 
on the contrary, maintains the utmost serenity on 
the most trying occasions, and although a very 
bitter antagonist, he is very careful in his assertions. 
When Gladstone, during our civil war, declared that 
Jeflerson Davis had created an empire, the wily 
Jew, although in his heart doubtless as hostile to 
our Republic as the other, never said a word in dis- 
couragement of the Federal cause. Their manner 
in dealing with the House of Commons is also 
noticeably different. Gladstone scolds and lectures 
that powerful assembly as though they were school- 
boys; the result is that the immense majority which 
he had when the present Parliament met has 
dwindled away till he is now very often in a mi- 
nority. Disraeli, on the contrary, deals patiently 
with the House, humors it in its fits of petulance or 
anger—even his remonstrance is full of good humor. 
We may mention as a proof of his common sense, 
what he said to a friend of his, whe met him after a 
great defeat, and who complimented him upon the 
equanimity with which he bore it. Disraeli replied, 
‘* | think the best thing to be done in a disagreeable 
state of things is to put a good face upon it, and 
above all, never to lose your temper, which is as 
fatal to a minister in a debate as to a captain ina 
storm, or to a general on the field of battle.” 

Some of his epithets are also very apposite, 
although much of their point is lost on this side of 
the Atlantic. He fixed upon Mr. Horseman -the 
sobriquet of *‘ The Superior Person.’ Lord Salisbury 
he described as a man ‘“‘who had a wonderful 
power of spontaneous aversion ;"’ and others that 
are highly relished in London society. We will 
conclude our brief sketch of one of the most re- 
markable men of the day by repeating a prophetic 
jocularity of his father—as well known almost as 
himself — Isaac Disraeli, author of the ** Curiosities 
of Literature.”’ His cousin, Mr. Lindo, telling the 
elder Disraeli that his son Ben had been boasting 
at his house the night previous that he was born to 
be a Cabinet Minister, Isaac replied: ‘* Well, he 
would make a capital Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for he makes money go further than any one | ever 
knew. He lives at the rate of a thousand a year, 
and | only allow him two hundred; and yet he 
never seems to be troubled by his creditors.”’ 

How little did the old man know that his sarcasm 
was destined to become twice fulfilled in fact, and 
that he would be also . rime Minister of aristocratic 
England. 
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KHIVA.— THE RussIANns’ First SIGHT 

WATER AFTER CROSSING THE DESERT. 

One of the chief obstacles to the march of the Russians 
into Khiva was the scarcity of water. We give a picture 
representing their first sight of a lake after crossing the 
desert. When General Kaufmann saw the glistening 
sheet of water he took off his cap and blessed himself, 
while the soldiers set up acheer. But it was necessary 
first to rout the cloud of Turcomans who had been 
hanging al] along upon the Russian flank. It was done 
in fine style by a few brilliant charges, and then the 
thirsty soldiery had an opportunity to refresh them 
selves. 
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THE ASHANTEE WAR.—SCENES AT WOOLWICH 
CALLING THE ROLL ON THE ‘ DRoM- 
EDARY’S’’ QUARTER - DECK — SERVING | 


ToBacco OUT—STOWING LEAD. 


Woolwich Arsenal, England, has been the scene lately 
of a stirring enthusiasm and unremitting activity which 
demonstrate forcibly that the rebellious King of the 
Ashantees will have a hot time of it. We give a few 
more sketches illustrating the home—or, rather, de 
parture from home—side of the question. The scenes 
are those on board H.M.S. Dromedary, just previous to 
her sailing for the Gold Coast. A large and miscellane 
ous collection of stores was put on board, and so 
thorough was the list that the British soldier will 
scarcely know, so far as personal comfort is concerned, 
that he is away from Merry England Shot and shell, 
medicines, surgical bandages, live stock, hospital furni 
ture, bales of lint, preserved fruits, tent-poles, pickaxes, 
telegraph-wires, and a thousand other articles, were in 
the lot. Tobacco being as necessary to the soldier as his 
rifle or his breakfast, it was not forgotten. In one of 
the sketches we see the soldiers and sailors receiving 
their allowances for the voyage out. Then there were 
bars of lead to be stowed away, which, when Africa is 
reached, will be handed over to the Fantees, England’s 
allies, to be cut up into bullets. Quite an impressive 
night it must have been on the quarter-deck of the 
Dromedary when the roll was being called by the light 
of the battle-lantern. Resolute, neat and trim the men 
seem, and when once in the bush we can confidently be 
lieve that every man will do what England expects of 
him—his duty. 


THE ASHANTEE War.—‘‘Goop-By !’’—ScENE 
AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 

The sombre cloud of war is always flecked here and 
there with little bits of tender light, gleams of pathos, 
and the soft glow of love. As the regiment marches 
gayly down the street en route for the front, to the music 
of the band, it is the parting of the soldier from the girl 
he leaves behind him that throws a gentle haze of sen 
timent over the brilliant picture. Such a scene we give 
this week, representing a volunteer, about starting for 
the Ashantee war, taking leave of his wife. It is in the 
railway station, and he is passionately kissing her hand 
Let us trust that be will return safe and sound from the 
far-away Gold Coast 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. — BOMBARDMENT OF 
300TRY BY H. M. S. ‘*ArGuSs’’ AND 

** Drecoy.’’ 
On October 28th it was resolved by Commander 


Percy Luxmoore, aided by Lieutenants John Hext and 
Young, with the boats of H. M. S. Argus and Decoy, to 
bombard Bootry, the chief village of a district ander 
the influence of the Ashantees, situated three miles east 
of Dix Cove. As seen in the illustration, the destruction 
of the village was complete. The boats fired shell and 
rockets into Bootry, while a land force scattered the in 
habitants into the bush, and fired the place. Notasingle 
man of the English forces was wounded. 


AUSTRALIA.—CHRISTMAS DAY AT THE GOLD 
DicGincs—100° IN THE SHADE. 


In Australia old Santa Claus is not the furry, snow- 
sprinkled character that heis with us. Considering that 
often on Christmas Day the thermometer there marks 
100° in the shade, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
goes about in his shirt-sleeves and linen pants. We give 
a sketch of a group of miners trying to make themselves 
comfortable on Christmas. Two of them have suc- 
cumbed to the heat, and are trying to get asleep in the 
shade, while a third desperately attempts to get up a 
‘“‘cvol’’ by sitting with his feet in a bucket of water. 
The colored gentleman doesn’t mind it, but stands com- 
placently by the fire. 








SCIENTIFIC, 

ANOTHER query for ethnologists: Did the first settlers 
come over in atree? Captain James Frost, of the ship 
Wildwood, lately arrived at Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, 
reports that on the 27th of August, 400 miles from land, 
and in latitude 40 degrees 20 minutes, longitude 131 de- 
grees, his ship passed close to a large tree standing erect, 
twenty-five or thirty feet out of the water, with two limbs 
about half-way up. The trunk was about four feet in 
diameter at the water’s edge. 


A RECENT explosion of the Tradeston flour mills in 
Glasgow was explained on the theory that minute par- 
ticles floating in the atmosphere became so mixed with 
oxygen as to form an explosive gas, and this conclusion 
has been corroborated by a similar explosion at the Park 
brewery during the grinding of a quantity of malt. A 
small flint was introduced into the malt between the iron 
rollers of the mill, and a spark being struck, the floating 
dust immediately exploded with a loud report. 


Bcrier, in his ‘‘ Journey up the Nile,’ speaks of the 
grave of a dwarf negro who would have delighted 
Darwin’s heart. This little savage was picked up by a 
German traveler, and belonged to a cannibal tribe in the 
Uganda country. He ate raw meat, and possessed the 
power of speech in a very small degree. He died on the 
way to Germany, and Schwinefurth, his captor, mourned 
greatly over the little fellow, whose body he filled with 
arsenic, and marked the grave that the body might be 
ultimately restored to despairing science. 


A CrrccLark IRoNCLAD.—Admiral lopoff, of the Rus 
sian navy, has invented a circular ironclad vessel for 
harbor defense, 99.2 feet in diameter, and spar deck 2.1 
feet above the water-line. She will carry two guns in 
the turret. The motive power is supplied by six 80 
horse power engines, each driving an independent screw. 
The armor consists of two streaks of plating about 3 
feet broad ; the upper layer is 9.1 inches thick, and is 
backed by solid teak 6 inches through ; the lower plate 
is 6 inches, with a backing of 9 inches. The turret is 
similarly constructed, with the exception of the plates, 
having a uniform thickness of 9 inches. It will be seen 
that this plan is very similar to that of the late Commo- 
dore Stevens for a ship to be anchored in the Narrows 
at New York. 


In a recent issue of the Shreveport (La.) Times some 
interesting facts are given concerning the yellow fever 
ravages which came so near depopulating that city 
during the Fall. The population of Shreveport is about 
10,000 in the Summer and 14,000 inthe Winter. Ac- 
cording to Dr. D. P. Tenner, who has collected statistics 
for the National Government, the population just pre 
vious to the appearance of the fever was about 9.000; 
during the prevalence of the disease it fell to 4,500. 
The 7imes claims that the latter estimate is too great by 
at least 500, and that of the 4,000 people this would 
show, fully 1,500 were negroes. The first notable cases 
of yellow fever were discovered August 20th. Between 
that date and November 13th, 759 persons, of whom 150 
were negroes, died of the disease. The prevalence of 
the disease, it is said, is directly traced to official neglect 
of duty. During the Summer months the streets of 
Shreveport were full of reeking filth; and in the alleys 
and out-of-the-way places, even as far back as last Janu- 
ary, were masses of garbage, rank and foul from decay 
Complaints from the people and warnings from the 
Press, although loud and frequent, failed to stir the 
oflicials from their ‘criminal negligence; the rotten gar 
bage, stagnant filth and dead animais lay in the gutters, 
inviting Death to the harvest which was reaped in the 
Fall. 
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Texas cattle-dealers have taken $8,000,000 i to 
their State from cattle transactions in Kansas this 
year. — 

MANUFACTURES AND Po tirics.—Lawrence, Fall 

tiver and Springfield, three representative cities of 

Massachusetts, have chosen Democratic mayors, 
and manifest the same influence that has operated 
to reduce within a year the Republican majority for 
Governor from 74,000 to 12,000. 


Mormonism has passed the zenith of ita power; 


and not the least is the announcement from 
Salt Lake of the return thence to Europe of 
several parties of disgusted converts, and that 


others are prepared to follow. The mere fact that 
such a statement is sent out broadcast over the 
country from the Prophet’s stronghold shows a 
Gentile strength and boldness there which augurs 
badly for the perpetuation of the Mormon power. 


MissrsstpP1 ImMIGRATION.—Some of the Miss- 
issippi (rranges, in order to induce white men to 
settle in that State, have promised to furnish every 
white family coming into their respective counties 
with forty acres of land, rent free for five years. 
The Vicksburg Herald advocates selling instead of 
renting, the purchase money to be made payable in 
five annual installments, and is confident that the 
adoption of this plan by land-holders would increase 
the population of Mississippi sixty thousand in six 
months. a cen 

Wertina Coat.—People who prefer wetting the 
Winter’s store of coal to lay the dust on putting it 
into their cellars do not generally know that they 
are laying up for themselves a store of sore throats 
and other evils consequent upon the practice. Even 
the fire-damp, says an exchange, which escapes 
from the coal mines, arises from the slow decompo- 
sition of coal at temperatures of but little above 
that of the atmosphere, but under augmented pres- 
sure. By wetting a mass of freshly broken coal 
and putting it into a cellar, the mass is heated to 
such a degree that carbureted and sulphureted 
hydrogen are given off for long periods of ume, and 
pervade the whole house. The liability of wet coal 
to mischievous results under such circumstances 
may be appreciated from the fact that there are 


| several instances on record of spontaneous combus 


tion of coal when stowed into the bunkers or holds 
of vessels. And from this cause, doubtless, many 
missing coal-vesels have perished. 





A Paris BALLoon IN AFRICA.—A curious story 
comes to the Jirivune across the ocean of a shape- 
less bundle of rags found recently in a tree-top in 
the South African colony of Natal. It proved to be 
one of the missing balloons which floated out of 
Paris during the siege with a freight of letters and 
dispatches—orders from the Government of National 
Detense to its generals in the field, and messages of 
love and cheer, of sorrow and complaint, from the 
suffering citizens to their friends outside. If the 
Government had no hetter way than this of reach- 
ing its commanders, it 1s, perhaps, not surprising 
that the military operations of France occasionally 
lacked consistency. It has been suggested that the 
contents of this aerial mail may have had an import- 
ant bearing upon the trial of Bazaine ;*but a ques- 
tion which will interest the public far more than the 

urport of the letters is how the balloon should 
hate found its way from France to the southern ex- 
tremity of Africa. Natal is over 5,000 miles from 
Paris in a direction almost due south. We should 
like to know what Professor Wise's easterly current 
was doing while the air-ship made this extraordinary 
voyage. 





CALIFORNIAN IRriGATION. — According {to the 
annual report of the State Surveyor-Generai, Cali- 
fornia had, in 1871, 915 irrigation ditches, all belong- 
ing to individuals or incorporated companies, and 
all owning their water supply in fee-simple. The 
total value of the irrigating canals now is probably 
not less than $50,000,000. Jn addition to these we 
must count the mining ditches which supply the 
placers and quartz mills in Tuolumne, @alaveras, 
Amador, El Dorado, Placer, Newada, Sierra, 
Plumas, Butte, Shasta, Siskiyou and Trinity Coun- 
ties. The waters are now mainly used for washing 
gravel, but as the gold deposits are exhausted 
gradually, the ditches will be used for irrigation, 
and will be of immense service to enrich the State. 
Most of the vineyards and orchards in the Sierra 
Nevada owe their existence to the help of the 
mining ditches. Tuolumne County irrigates 15,000 
acres from them. The mining ditch companies not 
only own the waters, but control the only practica- 
ble routes by which they can be led down to the 
valleys on the western side of the Sierra from Mari- 
posa to Quincy, @ distance of more than 150 miles, 
including all the snows on a ridge that varies from 
6,009 to 10,000 feet in height. The mining ditches 
cost not less than $20,000,000, but their value has 
greatly depreciated. 


Tur history of Finland is until a very recent 
period virtually the history of sweden, and to nar 
rate it 1s merely to tell the history of the latte: 
country, with the omission of some of its most in- 
teresting features. Finnish national feeling never 
theless demands a national history, and the task has 
been ably performed by Professor Koskinen, who, 
while necessarily interweaving into his narrative the 
picturesque and dramatic vicissitudes of one of the 
most eventful of European chronicles, does not 
forget that his business is properly with a district 
which has only attained poliucal importance in so 
far as it has been the subject of contention between 
powerful neighbors. The first mention of a Ugrian 
occupation of Finland refers to about 100 a. p., 
from which period everything is obscure until the 
beginning of the Christian crusade in 1157, at the 
instigation, as is believed, of the English Pope 
Adrian IV., then legate in Sweden, an¢ which was 
subsequently revived (1220) by another English- 
man, Thomas, the first Bishop of Finland. The con- 
quest of Finland was completed about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. From this period the 
people seem to have been thoroughly attached to 
Sweden until their loyalty was shaken by the disas- 
trous wars of Charles XII.’s reign, the Russian oc- 
cupation of the country, and the complete disorgan- 
ization which ensued. A quarter of a century of 
incessant misfortune seems to have destroyed the 
prestige of Sweden, and to have had much influence 
in reconciling the inhabitants to ihe second and 
fina! Russian conquest in 1809. Up to this time 
Finnish nationality seems to have been respected, 
and Professor Koskinen is able to point with pride 
to the patriotic feeling of his countrymen, their 
zealous and successful cultivation of their native 
speech, and their contributions to literature and 
general knowledge in other languages. If all the 
eminent Finns had written Finnish, the wealth of the 
language, even in imaginative literature, would 
have been far from inconsiderable. Insuch a case, 
however, Ruenberg and Topelius would hardly have 
found translators as yet, even in all-transiating 
Germany. 
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AVENUE, AT THE CLOSE OF THE SERVICES Drawn By J. N. Hypg.—See Pack 299 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO 


KEPKINTED BY KKQUEST 


Upon t pla ! ! eltered 
y al 

But none wer e to greet me, Tom, and few were 
’ k : 

That | with us upon the g ns twenty 
y 

The g n, Tom—bare ted boys at play 

Were s us we did then, with sp S just as gay; 

But t ps upon the bh wh coated 





Afforded us a sliding-place just twenty years ago. 


The old school-house is altered now—the benches are 
replaced 


By new ones, very like the same our penknives have 





de : 

But the same old bricks are in the walls, the bell 
swings ind fro 

Its music just the same, dear Tom, as twenty years ago 


The river’s running just as still. the w »ws by its side 
Are larger than t were, dear | the stream ap 
pears less wide 
The grape-vine swing 


played the beau 


is ruined now, where once we 


And s g our sweethearts, pretty girls, just twenty 
years ago 

The spring that bubbled ’neath the hill, close by the 
spreading beech 

Is very low twas once so high that we could almost 
reac! 

And kneeling down to get a drink, dear T I started so 


To see how much that I had changed 
years ago. 


since twenty 


Near by the spring, upon the elm, you know I cut 
vour name— 

Your sweetheart’s just beneath it, 
mine the same 


Tom—and you did 

Some heartless wretch 
dying sure but slow, 

Just as the one whose name we cut died twenty 
years ago 


has peeled the bark—’twas 


My eves had been dry, Tom, but tears came in my eyes, 

I thought of her I loved so well—those early broken 
ties—- 

I visited the old churchyard, and took some flowers 
to strew 

Upon the graves of those we loved some twenty years ago. 


Some are in the churchyards laid—some sleep beneath 
the sea— 

But few are left of our old class excepting you and me; 
And when our time shall come, Tom, and we are called 
to go 
I hope they'll 

years ago 


lay us where we played just twenty 


DEATH IN LIFE; 


THE FUTURE OF A FORGERY. 


CHAPTER IX.—(CONTINUED.) 


fT\HERE now ensued a silence for some few 
minutes. At length Mr. Byars inquired, with 
some show of interest: ‘‘ That particular friend 
—would you have any objection, my dear sir, 
to tell me who he was?’’ 

‘** A near relative—a cousin, named Phillips.” 

** You are sure that it was not yourself?” 

“If you have noticed the card that I sent in to 
you, you will have perceived that I am Charles 

enshaw, attorney-at-law, at your service.” 

‘Charles Henshaw—yes. “I knew your father 
while he was living, and knew him to be a correct 
and honorable man in business; but I was not at 
all acquainted with his family. 1 hope that his son 
inherits his virtues. The name of this friénd, you 
say, was hd 

** Matthew Phillips.”’ 

‘Phillips? Was it the same man who was the 
companion of young Whipple at the time of the 
accident, and who made a statement which was 
afterwards published in a Boston paper ?”’ 

**The same, sir. You seem to here some know- 
ledge of the affair, and I am forced to conclude 
that you knew of Whipple’s death.” 

‘‘T may as well admit that I made some inquiries 
at the time.’’ 

‘** And yet the young man was then living under an 
assumed name, and his own was not published in 
the list of the killed.”’ 

“IT am aware of that. The name was Mark 
Hulford. Now, Mr. Henshaw, what do you want 
me to do, if anything ?”’ 

‘* As I was saying, Clement Whipple spoke to his 
friend Phillips concerning that matter, and bound 
him by a —_. by which Phillips engaged, in the 
event of the death of Whipple, to endeavor to settle 
those claims, and Whipple placed on deposit a sum 
of money payable to the order of Phillips, to pro- 
vide for such a contingency. As it Repeened, 
Phillips was called away to Europe, where he 
was obliged to remain until a On his return 
he came to consult with me. as Whipple had re- 
quested him to do, and placed the affair in my 
hands for negotiation.” 

* And you have come here to negotiate ?”” 

“Precisely. I want to settle the claims, and 1 
now ask you what you are willing to do.” 

“You want to buy up the paper, I presu.ne. 
How much are you ready to pay for it?” 

** What is the amount that it calls for?’ 

“There are but two drafts in my hands, amount- 
ing to two thousand five hundred dollars, with about 
two years’ interest.” 

“T offer you, then, the face of the paper, with 
legal interest.’’ 

** That is not enough.” 

** Will you take five thousand dollars?’ 

+ No.”’ 

“* Seven thousand ?”” 





“es 
- “Twill offer you ten, and can go no higher. Is 
not that enough iid 

“* Tt is not.’ 

“‘ What, then, are you willing to do, Mr. Byars?’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing? What do you mean by that?’ 

“Exactly what I say. Why should I do anything? 
What is ten thousand dollars to me, or twenty, or 
fifty? Nothing. I have no need of money.” 

“ You are still in business.’’ 

** Because I still live. I have a habit of business, 
as I have a habit of life. I might as well go with- 
out my regular food as without my regular work. 
But I care nothing for the money that I gain. I 
would not turn upon my heel to look up any trum- 
pery back debts. You know that I need never 
nave paid those drafts, as the signature of my 
house was forged; but | chose to do so.”’ 

“You had some object in so doing, I suppose.”’ 


VE wandered in the we n, I sat beneath 
the tres | 





} 
} law. 
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} ‘*Perhaps I had. Perhaps it was a mere whim. 

Must 1 have an object in every little matter ?”’ 

‘] shall not presume to question or discuss any 
object that you may have had in the past, Mr. 
Byars, but will ask you why you should now refuse 
} to allow me to pay those claims and take up the 
paper’ 
Why should they be settled? If the man is 
ead and has gone to his reward, of what moment 
it be to him whether they are settled or un- 
settled? Does not death settle all claims?” 
‘* Not entirely, sir. If the debtor leaves an estate, 

claims can be enforced against it. If he leaves a 
} reputation, that may suffer. If a man wishes to so 

dispose of his proverty that a stain that has accrued 

during his lifetime may be wiped away after his 

| death he should be allowed to do it. If it were 
| possible to suppose that you could do anything 
| wrong, would you not wish amends to be made tor 
your wrong-doing, even when you were dead?” 

‘It is not a supposable case that I could become 
a forger.”’ 

‘Even a forger may have some honest principle, 
and may wish to right his wrong. I know that 
Clement Whipple felt very deeply on this subject. 
Why should you refuse to permit him to make the 
only reparation that can now be made?” 

‘If that young man were living, Mr. Henshaw, I 
should consider it my duty to prosecute him and 
cause him to be punished to the full extent of the 
If he 1s dead, there is only his memory lett 
to pay the penalty of his crme, and I would have 
no more right to save that from the pillory than to 
save his person from the penitentiary. On all ques- 
tions of justice you will find David Byars inflexible.”’ 

**Perhaps | had better consult with Mr. Wilson?” 

‘* There is no Mr. Wilson in this firm. My partner is 
dead. His widow retains an interest in the con- 
cern, and for that reason the name of the firm has 
not been changed; but I am the only one to be 
consulted.”’ 

**] suppose it will be rseless, then, for me to 
argue the question any further?” 

** Entirely so. It is a question of justice, not of 
sympathy. I would not have discussed it with you 
as I have if vou had not been the son of a man 
whom I respected highly, although he had some 
weak points. If it were a question of sympathy, I 
have good reason for gllowing my sympathies to 
take quite a different direction trom that which you 
desire to give them. AsI have gone so far, | will 
tell you a bit of private history—if you care to 
hear it.”’ 

Henshaw, whose curiosity was highly excited, 
intimated that he would be glad to hear it. 


} 


CHAPTER X.—DIGGING OUT A HEART. 

| AVID BYARS straightened himself up in his 
chair, and looked more inflexible than ever, 

as he began the narration of his *‘ bit of private 

history.’’ 

‘‘] suppose, Mr. Henshaw, that you would not 
think, to look at me, that | could ever have been a 
victim of what some people call the tender passion. 
But we all have our failings, and 1 am bound to 
confess that that was my weakness once—but once 
only. 

‘It is many years since I began my business life 
as a clerk in the house of Bowdoin & Mather, which 
was then one of the heaviest and most respectable 
firms in Boston. I may say for myself that | was in- 
dustrious, attentive to business, and economical. I 
was saving a portion of my salary, was esteemed by 
my employers, was progressing rapidly enough, and 
had reason to look forward confidently to the time 
when I would be able to go into business for myself. 

‘* My misfortune was that I loved the daughter of 
Mr. Mather, the junior member of the firm, and that 
I had a rival in the person of another young clerk 
of the house, named Maurice Whipple. That rivalry 
was carried to such an extent that we never speke 
to each other unless it was er necessary to 
do so. Although Clara Mather did not discourage 
my addresses, I was inclined to think that she was 
more ready to favor Whipple; but her father was 
partial tome. For my part, I loved her as I could 
never love but one woman in a lifetime, and would 
have been willing to lose the whole world to gain 
her.” 

David Byars paused for a moment, and something 

like a sigh issued from his thin lips as he rested his 
gray head upon his hand. Then he straightened 
himself up again, and resumed his narrative. 
- ** Whipple was the son of a man in good circum- 
stances, but had been suspected of wildness. I was 
the son of a poor man, but was a better clerk than 
he was, and was regarded as a young man whose 
principles were beyond a doubt. Mr. Mather was 
partial to me, therefore, as he did not care for 
riches, but only desired that his daughter should 
marry a good, honorable, thoroughgoing man. 
Between Clara Mather and her father, the scales 
were so evenly balanced, that I can’t pretend to 
decide which of us would have won the young lady, 
if Maurice Whipple had not sought an opportunity 
to injure me, and, unfortunately for me, he found 
one. 

‘“* As I said, I was saving a portion of my salary, 
and I was anxious to get together a sufficient sum 
for a small investment, which would be sure to pay 
me a good profit. On Saturday night, when I had 
made up my cash at the store, | discovered that the 
balance in my favor was considerably greater than 
1 had supposed it would be. J was more rejoiced 
than surprised at this, as the balance would com- 
plete the sum I required, and I took ic home and 
put it with the rest. On Monday morning | bought 
the stock that 1 had been wishing to buy, and 
hastened to the store, where I found the cashier ex- 
amining my accounts, and learned that there was a 
serious charge against me. 

‘*The balance in my favor was owing to an error. 
I had mistaken a cipher for a nine, and had even 
lengthened the supposed tail of the nine with my 
pen, to make sure that I should not mistake it for a 
cipher. Thus, when my cash came to be correctly 
footed up, it was ninety dollars short. Maurice 
Whipple had discovered the deficiency and the 
alteration, and had managed to draw attention to it 
without putting himself forward as my accuser. 
When Mr. Bowdoin was speaking about the matter, 
and wondering what my motive could be im taking 
the money, Whipple hinted that I was speculating 
in stocks, and that was almost a crime in a clerk. 

‘* As soon as I came into the store, I was asked 
whether I had been buying any stocks lately. | 
admitted that I had, and produced the certificate. 
I was then charged with having used the money of 
the firm for my own purposes, and the evidence of 
the deficiency in the cash and the alteration in the 
book was brought forward. 

‘*I at once saw how the error had been made, 
explained it, and offered to rectify it; but my ex- 
planation was not satisfactory. aurice Whipple 
might have proved that I had merely made a mis- 
take, as he had given me some of my totals ; but he 
chose to deny all knowledge of them, and my state- 
ment was only bucked up by my own word. I 
could not blame my employers, as the deficiency 
and the altered entry really had a bad look, and I 
had admitted that I had invested in stocks; but, as 
I said,,.Maurice Whipple had sought an opportunity 





to injure me, and had found one. 


| 





“7 was discharged —sent 


h wav Without a recom- 
mendation. ‘The mistake was sultlicient to cause my 
discharge, Mr. Bowdoin said, if it was a mistake, 


and | had not shown to his satistaction that it was a 
mistake. Ithen came to New York 
you are aware, my 
SUCCESS. 

** You may think that this was not a great matter ; 
but it changed the entire purpose and current and 
action of my life. 
of my discharge, Maurice Whipple married Clara 


and here, as 


Mather, and occupied the place that I had hoped | 


to fill. I have never thought of marrying. 1 loved 
but one woman, and she was stolen from me. You 
can now judge whether I have any cause to show 
sympathy or tavor to the son of Maurice Whipple.” 

‘Yours is a sad story,”’ replied Henshaw ; ** but 
it is a tale of the past, and should be buried with 
the dead. Your resentment towards Maurice 
Whipple was justifiable, no doubt; but there is no 
reason why you should seek to enforce it against 
his son, and even to pursue the memory of the 
young man, when he is dead and gone.”’ 

‘Do you think so? I could not punish the father 
while he was living, except through the son. If the 
son is dead, I can only strike his memory.” 

**Is that the thought of a Christian, Mr. Byars? 
Can a Christian carry resentment so far as to wish 


business career has been a | 


Within six months from the day | 





to punish a son for the misdeeds ot his father, and is | 
| be willing to match myself, in such an investiga- 


the grave no barrier to such a pursuit of revenge?” 

**Do not the Scriptures say that the sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the children, even to 
the third and fourth generations ?”’ 

**They surely do not say that we should usurp 
the prerogative of the Almighty, and claim that we 
are executing the decrees of divine justice, when 
we are merely working for our own revenge.” 

‘*You are an unregenerate man, Mr. Henshaw, 
and it is useless to argue such questions with you. I 
have a duty to perform, in the interests of justice, 
and you may rest assured that it will be per- 
tormed.”’ 

Henshaw felt relieved when he reflected that his 
friend was dead, beyond the reach of this merciless 
man, who mistook vindictiv 

“If I have not yet convinced you that | do right 
in refusing your request,”’ said Mr. Byars, * ] will 
give you another reason for my refusal.” 

** And what is that ’?’’ asked Henshaw, wondering 
what could remain to be told. 


ness for Justice. 


‘Tam by no means certain that Clement Whipple 


is dead. In fact, I believe that he is yet alive.” 

‘What! I know that Clement 
Mark Hulford were the same person, and there can 
be no doubt that Mark Hulford met his death at the 
time of that railway accident.” 

‘“*In that you are mistaken. There can be 
doubt of it, and it is more than doubtful whether 
Mark Hulford died at that time and place. I had 
just learned who Mark Hultord was when | heard of 
his death, and | at once sent a eonfidential and in- 
telligent man to the scene of the accident, to get 
all the particulars. A part of a coat-sleeve was left 
upon the body, and it could not be identified as a 
style of cloth that Hulford had ever been known to 
wear. That was not much by way of proof, as he 
might have taken a fancy to wear that style of 
coat; but it was not all that my agent learned. A 
ring was found upon a finger of the one hand that 
had not been burned. There were initials on the 
inside of that ring, and the initials were not those 
of Mark Hultord or of Clement Whipple.” 

‘Is it not possible that he might have worn a 
ring that belonged to another person?” asked Hen- 
shaw, with an incredulous smile. 

‘** Possible, but by no means probable. I have 
since been endeavoring to discover to whom that 
ring belonged; but my search has not yet been 
successful. | have patience, however, and have 
my own opinion concerning the disappearance of 
Mark Hulford.” 

Charles Henshaw rose to go. The atmosphere of 
that room seemed stifling, and he wanted to get out 
into the air. 

‘*T am afraid, Mr. Byars,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the wish 
is father to the thought in this case ; that you are 
so anxious to pursue the son of Maurice Whipple 
with your resentment, that you believe him to be 
alive after he has been fairly proved to be dead.” 

‘We sha!l see, Mr. Henshaw—we shall see. I 
have stated the case to you plainly and without re- 
serve, and have given you my belief, and the 
reasons for it.’’ ‘ 

“Why, sir, it is only a short time since I saw and 
conversed with the man who accompanied Clement 
Whipple on his last journey, and who-e statement 
of the manner in which he met his death was pub- 
lished at the time.” 

‘* Meaning the cousin—Phillips—I presume ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘* Why did not this Mr. Phillips come to me him- 
self, instead of sending you on this business ?”’ 

** As the business was of a legal nature. he prob- 
ably thought that it should be placed in the hands 
of a lawyer, and he had been advised to consult 
with me.” 

‘IT would like to see him. You will do me a 
favor, Mr. Henshaw, if you will request him to call 
on me.” 

‘‘T will do so. I perceive that it is useless for me 
to make any further move in this matter. Good- 
evening, sir.’’ 


CHAPTER XI.—CONSULTATION. 


HARLES HENSHAW was somewhat puzzled. 
considerably disgusted, and strongly inclined 
to be angry, after his interview with David Byars. 
The remarkable persistence of that gentleman, in 
retusing to accept a settlement of his claims against 
Clement Whipple, and the extraordinary reasons 
which he had given for his refusal, were absolutely 
shocking to the generous heart and manly common 
sense of the young lawyer. As it appeared to him, 
it was a clear case of revenge and spite, pushed to 
the furthest and meanest extreme by a man who 
claimed to be a Christian, but who was, in reality, 
worse than aheathen. The supposition that Whippie 
was still living was simply absurd. It was possible 
that David Byars might believe a statement which 
he was so anxious to believe; but it was more 
reasonable to suppose that he had invented the tale 
as an excuse for his merciless conduct. 

Matthew Phillips called at the lawyer’s office the 
next day, and Henshaw gave him a detailed ac- 
count of his interview with David Byars. I!’h llips 
was evidently disconcerted by this intelligence, and 
was guilty of some muttered imprecations that were 
not at all complimentary to the stock-broker. 

‘* That is a bad state of affairs,”’ he said; ‘‘ very 
unpleasant, to say the least of it. And so the old 
hunks labors under the delusion that poor Whipple 
is not dead. JI agree with you that the wish must 
have been father to the thought, and that it was no 
difficult matter for him to believe what he wanted 
to believe. I see nothing for it but to drop the mat- 
ter for the present.” 

**He wants to see you, Mr. Phillips,” remarked 
Henshaw. ‘‘He was particular in asking me to re- 
quest you to call and visit him.” 

‘*He is curious to know whether I will confirm 
the published account, I suppose. Very well, I will 
go and dispel his delusion on that pdint, but will 
make no further attempt to melt his obduracy just 


Whipple and | 
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now. For my part, I will drop Whipple’s whim, 
and will give my attention to the more important 
task of discovering his sister. My time is my own 
now, and it will please me to employ my leisure in 
just such an investigation.” 

** Cen | assist you in that?" 

**] suppose you can. I shall want your advice, 


1f nothing more. 1 am totally ata loss. There is 
no clue. It is only known that Mrs. Whipple «le 
serted her husband some twelve or more years aco 


I am not at all certain as to the time. It is hard to 
tell where or how to begin the search.” 
**Would it not be well to employ a detective?” 
**T think not. That would be the last resort with 
me, unless | could find one who is not a protes 


sional—that is to say, a detective who is no detec- 
tive. There is too much of the police about these 
detectives, and they are sure to show it. They are 
well enough, and perhaps necessary, When you ure 
dealing with thieves or other criminals ; but | would 


as soon trust a blacksmith to mend my watch, as 
give one of these a delicate affair to manage. Out- 
side of their regular business with burglars and the 


like, what advantage do they have over other 
people? Their education and habits of thought do 
not put them on a par with a man of good reasoning 


powers and a fair share of acumen, ‘vho 1s also pos- 
sessed of patience and tact. | think that you and | 
can muster these qualities between us, and | would 


tion as this, against the best detective the city can 
furnish. If we consider the facts of the case, and 
apply our reason to them, it is auite likely that we 
may hit upon a clue.” 

‘Unless your knowledge of the facts is greater 
than mine, we have but a small foundation to build 
upon. | would like to know your ideas of the 
matter.” 

‘**In the first place, we will not be likely to find 
the daughter, unless we first find the mother—sup- 
posing her to be still alive. If not alive, itis still 
probable that we will only find the daughter through 
searching for the mother. We may, therefore, leave 
the daughter out of the question, and limit our in 
quiries to the mother. Looking at the question as I 
do, 1 should incline to go back and inquire what 
sort of a woman she had been, and why she had 
married Maurice Whipple. It is not to be supposed 
that she married him for love, as he was so much 
older than she, and as her stormy life with him and 
her abrupt departure were no symptoms of love.”’ 

“Clement Whipple told me that the love was all 
on his father’s side.”’ 

**There can be no doubt of that. It is equally 
plain that she did not marry him for his money, as 
she had enough of her own. ‘there is but one 
other reason why a woman should wish to marry, 
and that is, to secure a position. Why should this 
woman have wished to secure a position? She was 
young when she married Mr. Whipple, and a widow 
—so young that she must be supposed to have lived 
with her tirst husband but a short tyme, and to have 
contracted her second marriage soon after his 
death. Her first husband was at the least a man of 
property, and there was no reason why she should 
marry for position, or be in such haste to secure a 
position, unless she had forfeiied the position to 
which she had formerly been entitled.” 

* Your argument points to the conclusion that she 
must have been guilty of some great fault, if not of 
a crime.” 

‘* Just so: and that fault or crime must have been 
connected with her first husband. We may suppose 
him to have been a man advanced in years, and her 
to have been an old man’s darling. This is ren- 
dered probable by the fact that he left a consider- 
able amount of property, without any limitation or 
restriction. It is not likely that such a woman as 
Mrs. Whipple has been desembed to be would long 
be content to live with such a man after she had 
gained all she could expect to gain. If he should 
not do her the favor of dying, she might incline to 
putting him out of the way.” 

‘** That is all possible, if not probable; but I can’t 
see what it has to do with the present question. 
Supposing her to have been a guilty woman, how 
is that to help us in the search for her daughter?" 

‘*We must bear in mind, Mr. Henshaw, that the 
daughter, if she shall be found, is to be removed 
from the control of her mother. Perhaps !| did not 
mention that fact to you; but it is a point that 
Clement Whipple spoke of particularly. If it can 
be shown that the mother is not a proper person to 
have control of the daughter, there will be one 
point gained. But that is not what I was aiming at. 
Her former home was in South Carolina. If she 


had committed a crime there, that would take her 


back to her old home. 1 don’t know why it is so, 
but the place where he has committed a crime 
always has a fascination tor a criminal. Suppose 
that there had been no crime. There might be 
remnants of property to be looked after, or other 
ties that would draw her in that direction. 1 think 
that a clue may be found in Sonth Carolina, and I 
mean to take upon myself the duty of going there 
and making inquiries concerning her. At the same 
time I propose to investigate her former life pretty 
closely.” 

‘That is mght. You may find a clue, and will 
probably pick up some interesting items.”” 

‘* There is another branch of the subject that will 
bear investigation. Considering the character of 
the woman, and the fact that she could so easily 
desert her husband and abandon her claims upon 
his property, what do you think she would have 
been likely to do?” 

Henshaw smiled at a reminiscence that occurred 
to him. 

‘It was only a little while ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I 
was speaking of that very port.” 

**Indeed! how did you happen to be speaking 
of it?”’ 

“It was during the conversation with Chetlain, 
which | mentioned to you. That conversation 
occurred at the house of a family named Blister.” 

‘‘ Blister! What a strange name!” 

‘* Rather queer, | admit; but there is a young 
lady in the family that atones for the name. One 
thing brought on another, and I told of Whipple’s 
family difficulties, of his sister, of the disappearance 
of his stepmother, and of his father’s death and will, 
as I had heard it. Mrs. Blister seemed to take some 
interest in the story, and asked whether the step- 
mother, if she were living. would be entitled to an 
interest in the estate of the deceased husband. | re- 

lied that she had probably forfeited her right by 
1er desertion, and that I supposed her, from 
Whipple's description, to be the style of woman to 
get an Indiana divorce and marry again. That 
was the point that occurred to me when you asked 
your question.” 

‘‘ Your opinion agrees with my own. The fear 
that her husband might apply for a divorce would 
probably induce her to take speedy steps in that 
direction, and she would he most likely to resort to 
Indiana, where the courts are so liberal in the 
matter of divorces. We could probably ascertain, 
without much difficulty, whether she was ever 
granted a divorce in that State, and you might 
attend to that part of the business without leaving 
your office.” 

‘*T will do so. I will prepare a sort of circular 
letter, as I may call it, and send it to the circuit 
clerk of every county in the State, and it will be 
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I want within 
time. If she did get a divorce in 


strange if I don’t get the information 
a reasonable 
Indiana, there must have 
only a brief one. She could not be 
known while there, and a clue might be got to her 
whereabouts after leaving the State.” 

‘That promises well. If our suppositions are 
correct, we surely have some foundation to build 


upon. If you will look after Indiana, I will attend 
to south Carolina, and will be on my way in a few 
days.” 


‘1 wish you would call on me at home before you 
leave the city. I am living with my mother in 


Thirty- first Street. My sister Julia was much 
taken with Clement Whipple, or Mark Hulford, as 
6lie ew him: in fact, | think she was inelined to 
be sweet on the poor fellow. She would be glad to 


see you, no doubt, though | presume that she would 
harily care to hear the story of that railroad 
slaughter again.”’ , 

**] thank you most heartily for your invitation, 


and accent it gladly. I have no acquaintances in 
New York, and feel absolutely lost. i will not 
trouble your sister with the railroad story, unless 


she should posttively insist upon hearing it.” 

Henshaw prepared his circular letter, as he 
styled it, and sent a copy, with his card and a small 
fee, to every county in Indiana. Replies came drop- 
ping in every now and then: but it was not until 
two weeks after Matthew Phillips had started to 
South Carolina that he received the information he 
desired. It came in the shape of a letter from the 
circuit clerk of Morgan County, and stated that 
Ada Whipple had been granted a divorce from 
Maurice Whipple, at the March term, 1855, of the 
Circuit Court for Morgan County. The clerk did 
not know any of the particulars of the case outside 
of the records of his offive, but would send a certi- 
fied copy of the judgment if it should be desired. 

The lawyer wrote for the certified copy, and de- 
termined to pay a visit to Indiana for the purpose 
of making further inquiries, but concluded to defer 
it uutil he should hear from Whipple. 


CHAPTER XII. 


NASSVILLE, South Carolina, had once heen & 

/ pleasant inland town, but had never recovered 
from the shock that it received during the war ot 
the rebellion. It had been struck a hard blow 
during Sherman’s march, and the emancipation of 
the slaves had completed its overthrow as a town 
of importance. Its inhabitants, not yet reconciled 
to the changes that had been wrought, and unable 
to rise to the mastery of the new order of things, 
had fallen into indolent and listless habits, and Cass- 
ville, in consequence, presented a dilapidated and 
gone-to-seed appearance. 

it looked desolate and woebegone enough to 
Matthew Phillips, when he was set down in front of 
the ‘‘ramshackled*’ hotel, at a late hour in the 
afternoon. He seemed to have dropped into one of 
those forgotten places wlich have outlived their 
usefulness as towns, have got off the track of labor 
and traffic, and are permitted to molder and rot in 
their loneliness, with no effort to arrest their decay. 

When he had finshed his se inty supper in the 
dreary dining-room. he lighted a cigar, and seated 
himself on the porch, to enjoy a quiet smoke in the 
cool evening air. 

A man passed the hotel, who bowed to the land- 
lord, and whose appearance caused Phillips to start, 
although he concealed his agitation. 

‘Is that one of your citizens ?"* he asked the land- 
lord, who had taken a seat near him, glad o. the 
company of a stranger. 

** Not exactly. . though he lives near town. 
is Major Elting.’ 

“Nearly every man I have met lately has been a 
major or a colonel. I suppose that all the privates 
must have been killed during the war. Where does 
this one come from ?’’ 

**He used to do business in Memphis, but got 
badly broke up there, and came here to settle down 
on a little piece of property that had belonged to 
his father.”’ 

‘*He is not very well off, then, I presume ?” 

“That bit of land is about all he ee, and it is not 
worth much. He is as poor as the most of us, J 
reckon, and that is saying enough. Do you happen 
to know him?” 

** His face seemed familiar to me, and I remember 
the name. Where does he live?’ 

‘** About a mile from town. I will show you in the 
morning.”’ 

The next morning, having received directions for 
finding the house of George Elting, Matthew Phillips 
walked out there, and inquired for him at his house. 
He was at work in the cotton-patch, his wife said; 
but she would send for him if he was wanted. 

Phillips told her that that was not necessary, as 
he only wanted to be shown the way to the cotton- 
patch, and thither he went. 

He found Mr. Elting in his shirt-sleeves, hoeing 
cotton—a sad-faced, broken man, with no appear- 
ance of having once been at the head of a prosper- 
ous commission house. 

‘*] am astranger to you, Mr. Elting,”’ said Phillips, 

‘and have called on a little matter of business.”’ 

Elting shaded his eyes with his hand, and looked 
earnestly at the stranger. 

** It seems to me that I have seen you before,” he 
said. *‘* This surely can’t be Clement Whipple !”’ 

‘Not exactly,” replied Phillips, with a smile; 
but you have mentioned the name that brought 
me here. Clement Whipple is dead. | am a rela- 
tive ot his, and his executor. Among other business 
that he left for me to attend to is a little matter 
that concerns you.”’ 

* And what is your name, sir ?”’ 

‘Matthew Phillips, from New Hampshire.”’ 

‘‘T am glad to see you, Mr. Phillips. Yes: there 
was a little matter of business that Whipple left un- 
seitked when he quit Memphis. If you have come 
to settle it, lam free to confess that you could not 
have come at a better time, as I never needed 
money more than | need it now.” 

‘‘] have been looking for you, Mr. Elting, for 
some time, and at last learned that you were living 
here. I have taken the trouble to come down and 
see you, because my unfortunate relative was so 
anxious that that account should be settled. In 
what shape is the indebtedness ?”’ 

‘*He signed the name of my firm to a check for 
eight hundred dollars, and drew the money on it. 
As he had been authorized to sign the name, I was 
obliged to take up the check, although it was a 
criminal act on his part. There is interest, of 
course.’’ 

‘* Perhaps we had better lump it. Whipple told 
me that he thought that you ought, considering the 
circumstances, to be paid two thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Elting’s eyes glistened. To him, at that time 
and place, two thousand dollars was a large sum of 
money. 

‘‘T have the books and papers of my old firm,” 
he said. ‘If you will walk to the house with me I 
will find the check. 

At the house Mr. Elting rummaged ameng his 
papers until he found the check, which he delivered 


INVESTIGATION, 


That 


“ 


| 


been some res dence, if | 
entirely un- | 





to Phillips, who counted out to him two thousand | 


dollars in notes. 
‘I don’t know, Mr. Phillips, that I ought to take 
all this,’’ said the ex-merchant. 
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‘But I am quite sure that you ought. 
Whipple felt that he had done you an injury, and 
that he owed you reparation, which he could only 
make in this way. Ther more pape! 
irregularly issued at the same time, and it is in the 
hands, I believe, of David B yars, of New York.” 

‘Byars & Wilson was the name of the house. 
They took up the paper, though they need not have 
and they made all sorts of inquiries about 
Clement Whipple and his habits. They seemed to 
have some special spite against the young man, and 
were anxious that he should be hunted down. They 
oflered to pay me for that check, if | woukd give it 
up to them; but I would never lend a hand to any 
spite work. I am not that style of man, Mr. 
Phillips.” 

** ‘They seem to have remembered their spite, as 
they refuse to allow their claim to be settled.”’ 

‘That would be quite surprising to me, if 1 did 
not know the men. ‘They are rolling in wealth, and 
would not care for the money, and their feeling 
towards Whipple appeared to be bitter—very bitter. 
I don't see why they shouid care to hold on to the 


was some 


done so, 


paper, now that the young man is dead. His death 
puts him out of their reach, whatever they may 
wish to do. Won't you step in and see my folks, 
Mr. Phillips? They will be glad to see you.” 


*‘l am obliged to you, 
tend to business at present 
** Can't you stay io dinner ?” 


but have only tile to at- 





‘Not to-da There 1s another matter that 
brought me here. | want to make some inquiries 
about some people who formerly lived in this neigh- 

| borhood.”’ 
Vhat are the names?” 

* Dorling is one.”* 

The Dorlings have all died out. Old Henry 
Dorling was the last of the tribe.” 
udwell is another name.” 

‘'There are no more Bradwells left in this part of 
the country. There was an Ada Bradwell, who 
married Henry Dorling, and he died and left her a 
widow,” 


‘** Those are the parties.”’ 

‘1 can tell you nothing about them, except from 
hearsay, and very little of that. 1] was born here, 
but went away at an early age, and only made oc- 
casional visits to this neighborhood until my busi- 
ness inisfortunes occurred. | was too badly broken 
down to begin life again, and concluded to come 
here and end my days on the old place.” 

‘Perhaps you can direct me to some one who 
will tell me about them ?”” 

‘Oh, yes: I will take you to the oldest inhabit- 
ant, who remembers everybody and everything con- 
nected with the neighborhood. Do you wish to go 
now? Sorry you can't stay to dinner.” 

The oldest inhabitant could not naturally be ex- 
pected to be anything than a colonel, and 
Matthew Phillips was duly made acquainted with 
Colonel Walker, an aged gentleman, who inhabited 
the remains of what had once been a tine house. 
Having performed the ceremony of introduction, 
with some complimentary allusions to his visitor, 
Major Elting returned to his family and his cotton- 
patch, two thousand dollars richer than he had 
that morning believed himself to be. 

Phillips found it an easy task to extract informa- 
tion from the oldest inhabitant. ‘The only difficulty 
was that the garrulous old man talked too much 
and too discursively. After a few vain attempts 
to confine his flow of words to the channel in which 
he desired it to run, Phillips was forced to permit 
him to meander over the field as he pleased. 


less 


He learned from the discursive narration that 
Ada Bradwell had been a beautiful young lady, of 
fair family, but poor, who had married Henry 


Dorling, a wealthy planter, when he was verging on 
sixty. Of course she married the old widower for 
his money—there could be no doubt of that. He 
made his will, leaving all his property to her, and 
died soon after making it. His widow proved the 
will, administered on the estate, turned it into 
money, and left the country. She had had a few 
relatives near Cassville, but they bad died or moved 


away. (To be continued.) 


CHRISTMAS MORNING AT 
CHRIST CHURCH. 

NE of the most unpretentions-appearing churches 
0 in New York is Christ Church (Episcopal,) 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street. 
But the oe es are of a high order, and thoroughly 
Anglica tev. H. M. Thompson, the rector, is an 
eameet ‘ene, and his congregation come from 
the wealthiest and most fashionable quarters in the 
city. 

‘wo or three years ago a musical gentleman of 
means became interesied in having a regular choir, 
in addition to the usual boy-singers, and to this end 
he has given $15,000 a year, until the recent panic. 
The organist and general musical conductor in this 
church is Mr. James Pearce, Mus. Bac. Oxon., 
formerly of London, and for several years organi- t 

and director of music in St. Mark's Church, Phila- 
delphia, where he composed and published musical 
works of merit. This accounts fur the excellence 
of the music in the church where he is now engaged. 

The interior design of the sacred edifice is artistic 
and pleasing. Directly over the main aisle are three 
large domes,as blue as the sky, and surmounted 
with rose-shaped windows of stained glass. Above 
th» altar is a large gilded half-dome, bright with 
stars, on a blue ground. Each side of the chancel 
is a row of statues, representing saints and martyrs, 
extending beyond the arched portals of the vestry 
and baptismal rooms. 

On Christmas morning the scene was peculiarly 
striking; festoons of evergreen foliage swung from 
the roofs, and the walls were covered with crosses, 
anchors and crowns, fragrant with the perfume of 
distant forests. 

Innumerable gas-jets blazed from chandeliers of 
exquisite pattern, and directly over the altar a 
single star shed a pure white light in commemora- 
tion of the Star of Bethlehem. Below, at the foot 
of a large, shining cross, were rare flowers as white 
as Christmas snow in Labrador, and near by were 
the silver vessels of the communion-tables. Over 
the organ-loft were these words in letters of flame: 





GLORY BE TO GOD ON HIGH. | 





And it was to th s church that worshipers came 
from their palace homes on the avenues. Beautiful 
women arrayed in marvelous fabrics glided down 
the aisles into their scarlet pews. There were aged 
women with holy eyes, dreamy boys, young gentle- 
men from the clubs, whose sisters are belles of tae 
avenues. There were artists, poets, editors. trav- 
elers, students, ——. gentlemen of leisure, 
and clergymen from the country, all silent and 
thoughtful, waiting for the opening notes of Men- 
delssohn’s anthem. Then the boys lifted up voices 
in unison, and the organ filled the Christmas air 
with tremulous harmony. The sermon was worthy 
of Christmas Day, or any other holy day. Its theme 
was on the linking of the visible with the invisible ; 
the lifting up of mortal weakness to immortal 
sivength, and the profound attention of the listeners 


Clement | was 
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a greater compliment to the speaker than 


| 


) 


praise or applause. the discourse was tollowed | 
by the celebration of the Lord's Supper—a cere- 
mony peculiarly impressive on this occasion—and 


after some ap} ropriite music by the organist, the 
people were di-perse:| with a benediction. 
The scene out-ide the church-doors, at the close 


of the services, was striking. Though it was 
Winter, the crowd appeared like the combination 
of a human kaleidoscope. There was the elderly 


lady in garments suited to her age, and there the 
pert young beau, lifting, with graceful politeness, 
his hat to the Avenue belle. Our artist cauglit this 
happy event, and the pen cannot vie with the 
pencil in telling of it. 


MISSING LINKS IN GEOLOGY. 
QOME of the most eng discoveries made 
\) during the past Summer by Dr. Hayden's ex- 
ploring party are due to the labors of Professor 
Cope in paleontological researches among the 
Bad Lands of Colorado. ‘The remains are even 
more interesting than in the similar regions 
of Wyoming. ‘They have been found in a vast 
gravevard of animals belonging to a long past 
period of the earth’s existence. Up to the present 
time, Professor Cope has proved the existence of 
more than 100 species, represented by thousands of 


individuals, Of these, at least seventy are new 
to science. They range from the size of the 
mole to nearly that of the elephant. Sixteen 


species are reptiles. Many forms of insectivorous 
animals, related to the mole, and of very small 
size, have been procured. ‘The delicacy and 
minuteness of these fossils is surprising. Gnawing 
animals, or rodents, left numerous remains of 
eighteen species, some no larger than the domestic 
mouse. Some were the predecessors of the rab- 
bits, some of the squirrels, and some of the mice. 
Ot cloven-hoofed quadrupeds, a great many have 
been found. Some were nearly intermediate in 
structure between the deer and the hog. Lake the 
latter, they had no horns. They were about as 
large as sheep. Others were about the size of gray 
squirrels, being the smallest of this class of animals 
ever discovered. Several species of horses were 
living during the same period, as is proved by 
the bones and teeth which have been obtained. 
The rhinoceros abounded in Colorado in former 
days, no less than seven species having been 
procured by Professor Cope. One of the speci- 
mens is a perfect skull, with teeth complete, and 
covered with a moss-like crystallization seen in the 
moss-agate. But the most remarkable monsters of 
the past whose existence has been disclosed by this 
Summer’s survey are a series of horned species re- 
lated to the rhinoceros, but possessing some fea- 
tures in which, according to Professor Cope, they 
resemble the elephant. They stood high on the 
legs and had short feet, but possessed osseous horns 
in pairs on different parts of the head. One of the 
largest species had a horn over each eye, while one 
had another on each side of the nose, more than a 
foot in length: A third one, of a larger size than 
the last, had rudimental horns on the nose. Another 
was as large as the elephant. Its cheek-bones were 
enormously expanded, and its horns were flat. <A 
filth species had triangular horns, turned outwards. 
Their structure is regarded as disposing of the 
statement that the presence of horns in pairs is an 
indication of relationship to the ruminating animals, 
for these beasts are allied to the rhinoceros. Car- 
nivorous species were not rare in this ancient family, 
and served, as now, to check the too rapid increase. 
Of the fourteen species known there were tiger-cats, 
dogs, hywnodons, and the tomarctos, a new genus 
founded by Professor Cope. It resembled the dog, 
and was as large as the black bear, but it was more 
carnivorous in its propensities. The reptiles em- 
brace turtles, lizards and snakes. The last two 
orders were discovered for the first time in this for- 
mation in America. Within the last few years Pro- 
fessor Cope has obtained from the ancient sea and 
lake deposits of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
etc., about 300 species of vertebrate animals, of 
which he has made known to science for the first 
tine more than 200. ‘the history of the succession 
of life on this continent will be still further eluci- 
dated by proper investigations of the specimens 
preserved. 








REDUCTION OF WAGES NOT AN EVIL. 


REDUCTION of wages does not, by any means, 
fA. necessarily involve the privations which many 
suppose. The real value of wages 1s to be gauged 
by their purchasing power rather than by their 
actual amount. If then there is at the time, as a 
result of the reduction of wages, or of the circum- 
stances which, operating generally on the business 
of the community, have led to that reduction, a 
corresponding reduction in the price of the commo- 
dities and necessaries of life, then that reduction of 
wages may not be of any real detriment to the 
workman. He may be and usually is better housed, 
fed and clothed, and can lay by more money, in a 
time of low than high wages. It is claimed by 
writers on industrial economy that the workingmen 
of the United States are not at the present time, 
and have not been, as well off since the inftation of 
prices and the increase of wages, which begun 
with the war, as they were before it, and there is 
much to sustain this position. We are apparently 
returning to the ante-war standard of prices, as to 
a very considerable proportion of the commodities 
of life. Gold is approaching with the prospect of 
reaching, at no distant day, the specie basis. This 
will of course materially affect the price of articles 
imported from other countries, and the reduced rate 
of wages will diminish the cost of domestic manu- 
factures and productions. The sooner the fact that 
we are coming back to the circumstances existing 
twenty years since, and the conditions imposed by 
the fact on all classes, are recognized, the better it 
will be for individuals and the community. 

As a result of this shrinkage in values, and in the 
prices of labor and of the commodities, a reduction 
of rents may be expected to follow. This process 
has, it is said, already commenced in some of our 
large cities, the landlords having prudently sub- 
mitted to a reduction of from ten to twenty per 
cent. on the representation of tenants whose wages 
have been reduced. Whether this reduction will 
be permanent depends very much on _ contin- 

encies, the issue of which cannot now be foreseen. 
t is believed, however, that the area of high rents, 
dear commodities and large wages will soon be 
a thing of the past. 

As to the effect of a lower standard of wages, 
should it be permanent, on the price of lumber, 
as the cost of manufacture is one element of 
the price, it may be reasonably presumed that it 
will have its effect. lt may, however, be a matter 
of doubt whether it will be sufficient to offset that 
steady increase of cost which must result from the 
rapid diminution of the areas and sources of timber 
supply. This diminution with the increase of de- 
mand incident to the rapid development of popula- 
tion in all parts of the country, and especially at 
the West, will, with hardly a doubt, keep up and 
even increase the price of lumber, whatever influ- 
ence in the contrary direction other causes may 
exert. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue King of Dahomey has joined the Ashantees 





Juper Asa Packer has purchased a $50,000 residence 
in Philadelphia 

Tue life of Agassiz, written by his wife, will shortly 
be ready for publication 

Rowert CoLtyer thinks a man should not marry 


unless lie does it before he is twenty-five 

Mr. Setu Apams, of Boston, bas left a handsome he 
quest to found a hospital for hypochondria 

Preston Powers took a cast of Professor 
Agassiz’s face, and will use it in making a bust 


plaster 


Bismarck says Jules Favre told fibs at the Bazaine 
court-martial, amd means to say so in pamphlet forn 

Says the Springfield Republican: “It is a sweetly 
solemn thought that Mr. Richardson may get mad and 
resign.”’ 

Mr. OpGER is another Englishman who is com 
lecture us. He has particular designs on the 
societies, 


ng to 
trade 


as bad as Homer. There are 
vuund this terrestrial bal 


BLONDIN is getting to be 
nine of him walking ropes aré 
al present. 

FARJEON 
writer of Chr 
Israelite faith. 

Masor J. M 
Mail, has been banqueted in Chicago. 
a Milwaukee man. 


since Dickens’s death the most popular 
stmas stories, is a Jew, and adheres to the 


Bunpy, editor of the New York Evening 
Major Bundy is 


AGassiz, shortly before his death, wrote to Newfound- 
land to gain full particulars about a devil-fish which 
recently appeared on that coast. 

KinG GrorGE oF Greece has numerous hobbies, con” 
spicuous among which are a number of tamed magpies» 
who are allowed to perch upon the royal ¢ranium. 


Taw secret of John G. Saxe’s poetry has been de- 
tected. He draws his inspiration from the pure, pearly 
onion. He has already laid in forty bushels for the 
Winter. 

Dream of Clandia 
has been engaged 


M. Gustave Dorr’s picture, ‘* The 
Procula *’ (Pilate’s wife), on which he 
for some time past, will, it is expected, be completed by 


the end of the present year 


Tue story that Alexander Dumas, known for so many 
years in French literature as Dumas the Younger, is 
coming to America to give lectures, has been pronounced 
by himself entirely unfounded. 


Tue all-pervading Bender family having been captured 
several times in every State in the Union, have now gone 
to Mexico, to give that republic a chance to take a band 
in the work of capturing said family 


Henri Rocnuerort is dead. His fame is principally 
associated with the publication of La Lanterne, a biting 
sheet that persistently attacked Napoleon IIL. and his 
family. Rochefort died in exile at New Caledonia. 


TREASURER SPINNER Still keeps as a relic the torn and 
blood - stained playbill with which Laura Keene at- 
tempted to stanch the wound of President Lincoln in 
his box at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, on the night of 
the assassination. 

Tue Hon. Alexander H. Stephens has begun to write 
letters to all of the Southern newspapers which have 
found fault with his speech on the Salary Bill. As they 
are nearly all against him, the job promises to be a 
heavy one. 


Tue New Orleans Times says: ‘‘The nomination of 
Mr. Williams for Chief-Justice appears to be developing 
a good deal of undertoned opposition to President Grant.”’ 
Rather * high-toned”’ than otherwise seems to be the 
general impression. 

A New Jersty correspondent of the Philadelphia Age 
brings forward, in a very brief note, the names of Go- 
vernor Parker, of New Jersey, and James Thompson and 
Governor Hendricks, of Indiana, for the Democratic 
nomination for President in 1876. 


GENERAL KAUFMANN is said to be under the shadow of 
imperial displeasure for his manner ef conducting the 
Khivan war, especially for his attack on the Turcomans, 
his premature publication of the treaty with Khiva, and 
his wasteful and corrupt administration in Turkestan. 

Tue ages of notable persons now spoken of in France 
are as follows: President MacMahon, 65; Comte de 
Chambord, 53; Prince Louis Napoleon, 18; Comte de 


Paris, 35; Duc de Chartres, 33; Duc de Nemours, 50; 
Prince de Joinville, 55; Due d’Aumale, 51; Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, 51; M. Thiers, 76; M. Gambetta, 35. 


Tue twelve new Cardinals appointed at the Consistory 
on the 22d instant, are supposed to be Monsignori Chigi, 
Valcinelli, Franchi and Oreglia, the Prince Primate of 
Hungary, the Archbishop of Salzburg, Father Tarquini 
(a Jesuit), Father Martinelli, the Archbishop of Paris, 
the Archbishop of Cambrai, and the Bishop of Valencia. 


THERE are four women decorated with the French 
Cross of the Legion of Honor: Rosa Bonheur, the 
painter; Madame Dubar, Superior of the Convent of the 
Sceurs de l’Esperance at Nancy; Lady Pigott, for her 
devotedness to the wounded during the Franco-Prussian 
war; and Mile. Bertha Rocher, of Havre, for founding a 
hospital. 

‘“ WHEN the late N. P. Willis wrote his fine hymn for 
the dedication of Rev. Dr. Beecher’s church, in Hanover 
Street, in 1826,’ remarks the Boston 7'ranscript, +‘ who 
thought it would be sung at the dedication of a new 
church for the Brattle Street Society in 1873, upon a 
spot then half a mile out in the water from the eastern 
shore of the Baek Bay?” 


Ir is reported that Mr. Disraeli intends visiting this 
country next Spring. Should his plan be carried out, he 
will have waited to a mature age before its execution, as 
he will complete his sixty-eighth year on the 2lst of 
December. Lord Brougham meditated a similaF voy 
when near seventy years old, but he died without seeing 
our shores. While he was thinking of coming, Punch 
published a picture representing him as a sea-serpent, 
with the head of his lordship in the act of swimming 
across the Atlantic. 


Dr. NeLaton, who has recently died, was at the head 
of the surgeons in France. The Emperor said to him, 
when he had cured his son in 1867, “I thank you, 
Monsieur Nclaton; you have saved my son.” “TI am 
glad of it, sire,’’ was the answer, ‘for I have at the 
same time saved my reputation.’’ At another time, after 
homeopathy had secured a footfold in France, a doctor of 
that school, rubbing his hands with exultation, said to 
Nelaton, ‘you see we are gaining ground every day." 
** Yes—in the cemeteries,”’ added Nelaton. 


age 





Epucnp Apovt writes to the Atheneum about a prolific 
French novelist named Ponson du Terrali, who « imitated 
the defects of Dumas and Eugene Sue." His stories, 
which he would drive in pairs, or even four-in-hand. 
from day to day in the big journals, and also in the little 
ones, delighted for twenty years the less educated portion 
of the French public. Every morning he used to seat 
himself before a pile of paper either at home or at the 
office of the nearest journal, and there he knocked off 
one after the other, two, three, four feui/letons, belong- 
ing to as many different works. He passed from the 
Middle Ages to the present day, from the court to the 
Mabille, from the boudoir to the hulks, with incredible 
versatility, although sometimes he made a slip and in 
advertently put a person of the sixteenth century into a 
story of the nineteenth. 
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HENRY W. GENET. 


( N Monday morning, December 22d, ex-Senator 
Henry W. Genet, one of the ‘‘ Ring Thieves,”’ 


then being under conviction of the crime of obtain- 
ing feloniously the signature of the Mayor to a 
warrant drawn upon the Controller, and while in 
the custody of Deputy-sheriff Shields, astonished 
the city by mysteriously disappearing. The parti- 
culars of the trial and the escape are well known, 
and will serve to attach more than a passing interest 
to the portrait we give of the fugitive politician. 
‘Prince Harry,’’ as he was commonly called, was 
convicted on the 19th day of December. in the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer. Judge Daniels de- 
ferred the passing of sentence until Monday, the 
22d. Sheriff Brennan then took charge of the 
prisoner, and detailed Deputy-sheriffs Shields and 
Cahill to see that he did notescape. Owing toa 
blunder of some kind, Genet was brought down to 
the Court, on Saturday for sentence. The Judge not 
being ready, he was again remanded to the custody 
of the Sheriff. With his two custodians, Genet left 
the Court, and, taking a coach, drove around to 
many of his old haunts. On Saturday evening he 
took the deputy-sheriffs to his house in Harlem, 
where they whiled away the hours with pleasant 
chat and the fragrant cigar. Sunday was devoted 
to a drive up the lane. In the evening Deputy 
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sketch of the scene on the deck of the Juniata, 
while the clothing was being distributed. When all 
were properly attended to, they were divided up 
into messes, with the exception of five, who were 
put on the sick-list. The gratitude of the United 
States Government is due to the commanders of the 
English ships Woodland and Niobe, who, understand 
ing there were not enough blankets for the demand, 
generously sent a present of one hundred on 
board the Juniata. By seven o'clock, Thursday 
evening, everything was ready for the departure 
for New York, and the Juniata, turning her prow 
seaward, began the voyage home. 


NORMANDY HORSES AND 
SHETLAND PONIES. 

7IEWED from a strictly artistic standpoint, there 
is no animal of the brute creation so beautiful 
as the perfect horse. Painters and sculptors have 
long recognized the fact that the horse is one of 
nature’s chefs-d’@uvre, and never tire—the one with 
the brush, the other with the chisel—of reproducing 
its faultless form. It figures also in song and story, 
and the thunder of the hoofs of mailed barbs comes 
booming a-down the centuries along with the clash 
of steel and the wild shouts of the combatants. 





Bucephalus is a twin thought with that of Alex- 


sheriff Cahill, being ill, went home, and left Shields : 
ander, and as we smile sadly over the vagaries of 


and Genet in the Harlem mansion. About two ( 

oa o’clock Sunday morning Genet asked permission to I the Spanish Don, the lean and lank Rosinante 
4 visit his wite’s room for a moment or so. It was 4h ambles into the plain of our memory. Jn all tales 
; granted. Falling asleep, the deputy- sheriff knew iy of glittering conquest and fierce adventure, the 

nothing of the flight of time until seven o'clock in HY horse figures prominently, whether it be the Arabs 

a the morning. But the bird had flown. Genet had 44 sweeping like a storm-cloud over the desert, the 

} never visited his wife's room, but had left the helmeted Crusaders carrying the blood-red cross 

4 house by the rear. Where he is now is the most against the Saracen, the predatory Mameluke tilt- 

Po misty of mysteries, but we are assured that the ing on Tartary’s wastes, the Indians of the West 
te} police are on his track. Genet is the grandson flying their poisoned arrows from behind the gallop- 


ing mustangs, or the rancheros of the Pampas 
allowing the circling lassoo to settle about the neck 
of the long-horned cattle, while the well-trained 
steed stands firm as rock. In all such scenes the 
horse is indispensable. 

Among the variety of fine breeds that have been 
produced, the Normandy or Brittany horse is a 
remarkable specimen of size and strength. His 


of Madame Campan’s brother, Edmund Charles 
Genet, sent by the National Convention in 1792 
as French Embassador to the United States. 


ra THE SURRENDER OF THE 


ian SANTIAGO PRISONERS. robust, shaggy form is in complete antagonism to 
i ' » cleek g-necke am y.lecce il 
tt THE tragedy that happened at Santiago de Cuba nelly tea. = en ag By ary legge Rag eed 


has, as we all know, ended in a farcical settle- 


ment of the difficulty with Spain. The mutilated blooded. We give this week a picture of a group 


ot Normandy horses and Shetland ponies, which 





q corpses of the men who were. murdered molder in } i 
: their ditch-graves, but the surviving prisoners and may well be called the maximum and minimum of 
tia the Virginius have been surrendered to the United the genus equus. They were imported by a gentle- 
it States. War was averted, and red-tape diplomacy man in California: the ponies intended for the use of 
si is jubilant. . children, and the Normandy horses for breeding 
Rhy On Thursday morning, December 18th, shortly purposes. The ponies were bought at £40 a piece. 
iu after five o’clock, the 102 captives were taken from and will fetch $500. There are 32 in the herd, and 
f Morro Castle. They marched, as they thought, to the ones we sketch are the prizes. There were 20 
their death, for their jailers, with a delicate refine- HENRY W. GENET, EX-STATE SENATOR, THE ESCAPED TAMMANY RING CONVICT. Normandy horses brought over in the Frenth line, 
ee ment of cruelty, had told them that their walk was 
hing to be from the cell to the grave. This information was give would be likely to have —bright dreams of home and family, 
3 them on Wednesday evening by a Spanish official. Immediately mingled with hopeless reflections upon their fate. As soon as = 
the priests entered the castle and began to shrive then (li all were on board, a four-oared boat took the flat in tow and : = 
hig night long this inhuman torture was indulged in, and when in th pulled it out into the harbor, As they rounded the bend the = = 


Juniata came in sight, 
mt ——— with the glorious Stars 
i AAA MH fiir =; = and Stripes streaming in 
Hai Aa : 
Wit} 
} ‘J 














Pi the soft morning breeze 

aH from her masthead. The 
i revulsion of feeling was 
: wonderful. The cloud of 

hey a despair melted away be- 
ea | i iit Hii H nH iI fore the sunburst of Lib- 

4 | erty. The captives uni- 

ai ted in a cheer that rang 7 

i far and wide, and fell 

H to expressing their joy 

Hi by the most exuberant 

; demonstrations. They 
of wept, they laughed, they 

" embraced each other. 

; Hauling alongside the 

: Juniata, the Spanish 

i sergeant in command of 

i the flat boarded the 

+] steamer, and handed 

hy Lieutenant De Long the 

iz invoice of his cargo. The 
A roll was called, each 

; man answering to his 

is name, and when the list 

ty was found to be cor- 

if rect, Commander Braine 

i SUPT, made out a receipt in 

! the name of Governor We 

mM Burriel. "4m ay ih 
1 The liberated men ‘ * yi 
it were inthe most pitiable 9/0 %. ui 
condition. Nearly all ot j 
k them were destitute of 

qq everything but the shab- 

is biest of clothing, and 
aT? some were covered by 
oh! nothing but pieces ol 
& coarse sacking. The first 

; thing to be done was to 

give them a bath, and 

4 then clean, substantial THE TRANSFER OF THE PRISONERS FROM THE CASTLE TO TRE ‘‘ JUNIATA.”’ 

THE PRISONERS IN THE DUNGEON OF MORRO CASTLE, AT SANTIAGO DE CUBA. sailor suits. We give a THEIR JOY AT SIGHT OF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


nd all of them are stal 
lions. The mares will be 
brought separately. The 


. morning the day streamed 
Mf in @ gray mist over the 
frowning walls, and then 


ae soer 
aoe eee ee 


gave place to the rosy flush 
of the tropical sunrise, they 
all thought that it was the 
dawn of the day that mark- 
ed the limit of time for 
them. We have reproduced 
the scene in the castle, and 
a dismal one it is. The 
miserable, half- starved, 
ragged men, huddled to- 
gether in the companion- 














largest is 1834 hands high. 
They will fetch $1,000 to 
$1,200 a piece. The Nor- 
man horse is of Danish ori- 
gin, but the present race 
is the result of a cross be- 
tween the Norman or Dan- 
ish mares and the English 
thoroughbred. 


ship of squalor and despair, 
geouty looking into the 


NORTON BUSH, 


Sasa Sen 


sition. Sadly they fell into 
line and marched out into 
the town. 

All this while the Juniata, | 
under command of Com- 
modore Braine, was lying 
in the harbor, concealed 
from view by a bend in the 
land. Everything was in 
readiness to receive the 
prisoners. Moored to the 
shore was a large flat, on 
which the men were march- 
ed. They clustered to- 
ag each man busy with 

is thovghts, such thoughts 
gs those in their situation 





RECEIVING CLOTHING AND BLANKETS FROM THE STORES OF THE CREW OF THE “ JUNIATA.”’ 


19 ollow eyes of Death, form ; 

if a tableau of the most som- ARTIST. 

iq bre hue—a tableau without HE subject of our 
| one flickering beam of sketch is a native of 
hope or joy in its compo- Rochester, N. Y., who in 


early life manifested a de- 
cided inclination for the 
profession of the Fine Arts. 
He commenced his instrue- 
tions under the tuition of 
James Harris, an artist of 
local repute in his native 
ee. and subsequently 
yecame a pupil of Mr. 
Cropsey of thiscity. Mov. 
ing to California in the 
early part of 1853. he be- 
came absorbed in other 
pursuits, and for a time 
the brush was laid aside. 
The first picture of note 
he painted wes ‘* Monte 


THE SURRENDER OF THE SURVIVING PRISONERS OF THE “VIRGINIUS” CREW.—Scercuep py Lrecrenant Caopor. 




















January 16, 1874," 


Diablo,” which was exhibited at the Mechanic’s 
Fair, San Francisco, and received the first premium. 
Subsequently it became the property of Mr. W. B. 
Farwell, now a resident of this city, and was by 
him donated to the Society of California Pioneers, 
whose hall in San Francisco it now adorns. Another 
picture painted about the same time—* The Valley 
of the Sacramento ’’—is owned by Senator Casserly 
of California. 

Since 1866, Mr. Bush has devoted himself entirely 
to his profession, and has met with unprecedented 
success. In 1867, ’69, and °73 he received the first 
premiums and gold medals awarded by the State 
Agricultural Society of California. 

During the year 1868, Mr. Bush made a tour 
through Central America, collecting many fine 
views of that country. Some of his sketches taken 
in the States of Nicaragua and Colombia are par- 
ticularly fine ; his sojourn in the “ tropic land ’’ hav- 
ing furnished him with the studies from which he has 
since produced some of his most successful works. 


York, and has received very flattering encourage- 
ment, his pictures bemg very much sought after. 
Tropical subjects have received especial attention 
from his brush, and in the delineation of the rich 
verdure of that country he is particularly successful. 

His most ambitious work—‘‘ The Western Slope of 
the Cordilleras’’—many of our art-lovers will 
remember to have seen in his studio last Spring. 
It is now in the collection of Mr. Ralston, a wealthy 
banker of San Francisco, who has been one of Mr. 
Bush’s most generous patrons. 

Governor Stanford, Judge Crocker, and other 
prominent citizens of California, possess a number 


| 





| came a heavy grain farmer. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK CITY.—IMPORTED NORMANDY HORSES AND SHETLAND PONIES FOR ILLINOIS STOCK-FARMS. 


HON. WILLIAM CRUTCHFIELD. 
\ eer CRUTCHFIELD, the new member of 


Congress from Tennessee, was born in Green- 
ville, Greene County, March 16th, 1826. 
removed to Jacksonville, 


In 1844 he 
Ala., where he soon be- 
In 1850 he settled In 


| Chattanooga. 





of the works of this rising young artist, and the | 


patrons of the Fine Arts in the East display an ap- 
preciation of his work which must be very gratify- 
ing to the recipient. We predict a brilliant future 
for this young man. 





NORTON BUSH, ARTIST. 


| 


| was elected by about 1,200 majority. 


} on the other side the river. 
Since 1870 Mr. Bush has been located in New 


His political career dates from the outbreak of 
the rebellion, and the first prominent expression of 
his Union sentiments was given in answer to Jetfer 
son Davis’s secession speech of January 22d, 1861. 
In November of the same year he was arrested as a 
Lincoln hireling, and suffered a confinement of three 
days; when, his captors failing to substantiate any 
charges against him, he was released. Shortly after 
he was “‘ officially ” exiled from his home. Finding 
protestations of no avail, he packed up, and, after 
a series of narrow escapes, reached the rendezvous 
of the One Hundred and Twenty-third Volunteers, 
There he was surprised 
to learn that the story of his persecution had flown 
over the line. 

He was immediately appointed to a position on 
Colonel Wilder's staff, and then began his brilliant 
services in behalf of the old flag, and with the 
famed Army of the Cumberland. He was _ the 
guide of the advanced brigade throughout the 
Chickamauga campaign, and also acted as such for 
Generals Grant, Thomas, Hooker, Granger, Wood, 
Steadman, and other leaders, in the various move- 
ments of the great Western army. He was the only 
one of his family who gave his services to the old 
Government, and at Chickamanga fifteen relatives, 
including his father-in-law, fought against him. 

The Congressional district from which he was 
elected comprises seventeen counties in the south- 
eastern portion of Tennessee, and has a voting 
population of over 20,000. His opponent was the 
Hon. D. M. Ray, astrong Democrat. Mr. Crutchfield 
He possesses 
the confidence of the laboring classes, and being a 
man of very liberal views, the entire conservative 
element went in his favor. 

He is frank, determined, sincere, and _ withal 
courteous ; and, to use his own words, will make 


| things smartly bilious for corruptionists. 


| 
} 


iy 
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CASHMERE SHAWLS, 





| 


HE greater part of the wool for these exquisite | 


fabrics, and we refer to the true cashmere 
shawls, is supplied not only from the Cashmere 
‘alley but from Thibet and Tartary—the cash- 
mere goat being distributed over certain por- 


p tions of Central Asia. The city of Cashmere itself 


| 


contains a large population, the fertility of the 
valley, in addition to its chief manufacture, con- 
tributing to its prosperity. Itis only the Summer 
wool that is used, and this is bleached by a prepara- 
tion of rice flour. On plain shawls, the weaving is 


effected by a long, heavy and narrow shuttle, but | 
this is superseded by wooden needles when the | 


more ordinary variegated shawls are to be made. 
For each colored thread, a different needle is used. 
So slow is the process when the design is elaborate, 
that the completion of a square inch will oceupy 
three persons for a day, and a shawl of remarkable 
beauty would take this number a year for its execn- 
tion; but a number are engaged on the same shawl, 
according to the speed required. Singularly enough, 
it is only the inner side of the shawl that is exposed 
to the view of the workman, he being guided by 
the design placed before him and the directions of 


| the sum of $1,185,000. 


. skilled supervisor of the work. The thread is 
previously spun and dyed by women. The shawl 
worked with the needle is, however, far inferior to 
that in which the pattern is woven in. 

As soon as a shawl is made, notice is given to an 
official inspector. It 1s then stamped at the Custom 
House, when a price is put upon it, and on this a 
demand of twenty-five per cent. is made. Sulphur 
fumes are employed to give the shawls the beautiful 
yellow color so much in request in the East. Over 
an aperture in the door of a room carefully closed 







from the external atmosphere is placed a high, | 


square case of fine poplar-wood, upon which 
the shawls requiring to be tinted are suspended, 
and a charcoal fire being lighted beneath the floor, 
a small amount of pow- 
dered sulphur 1s sprin- 
kled on it. The next 
day the shawls are 
washed and dried, and 
then laid one over the 
other and subjected to 
pressure. The dyes 
used are not simply 
those of India, Africa 
and Persia supplying 
nota few 2f the colors. 

The production of 
cashmere looms _in- 
cludes small shawls of 
a colored ground with 
an extremely fine bor- 
der; also a light and 
beautiful fabric, much 
resembling Nankin 
gloves and sacks, are 
manufactured from 
shawl-wool; alsoa red 
silk cloth for ladies. 
The value of the cash- 
mere shawls exported 
last year from Umritsur 
to Europe amounted to 


THE BITTER END. 


\ PASSENGER by 
l the Australia tells 
of a married pair 


‘‘appearing on ship- 
board at the moment 
the gangway-plank was 
being pulled in at the 
dock in New York. A 
stateroom had been 
procured in a mys- 
terious manner, and 
some huge trunks fol- 
lowed, but the owners 
came last, and the 
captain was somewhat 
puzzled to find that the 
names on the passen- 
ger-list and the occu- 
pants of the state- 
room were not the 
same. After the ship, 
however, lost sight ot 
land, the captain was 
taken into the contfi- 
dence of the gentle- HON. W. 
man and told of an 
elopement. The groom 
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was a man about forty years of age, a foreignes 
and a count, with a coalblack mustache on his face 
and a castle on the Rhine. He had the hard, 
handsome face common to Mississippi gamblers, 
and dressed himself in the same gorgeous style. 
The bride, without being handsome, had large, 
winning blue eyes, that, in their helpless, con- 
fiding sort of expression, won the sympathy of 
all on board. The count treated his bride with 
elaborate courtesy, always getting out of the 
way when the poor thing suffered from seasickness 
and after expressing his concern for madame in 
the choicest phrase. He expressed himself ennuied 
terribly with the monotony of the sea, and tried 
hard to inveigle certain gentlemen into games of 
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CRUTCHFIELD, M. C., THE NEW GRANGE MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM TENNESSEE.—PEOTOGRAPHED 
BY BELL, WASHINGTON, DP. C. 
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chance, only to pass the time, however. He was 
strongly averse to gambling At the end of the 
voyage the pair disappeared, and the two fugi 
tives were heard of no more unt ous after 
when the Australia was ou Ye rway back to New 
York, when the kind-hearted captain learned that 
a woman, traveling alone, was very ill in the 
steerage. Seeking her with the ship's physician, 
he was astonished to find in the sick steerage 
poner the count’s bride of a few months 
vefore. He vacated his stateroom to the poor 
woman in her faded finery, and little by little he 
learned her story. It was the old, old story of 
offended parents and a cruel husband, who, finding 
a helpless wife, without money, on lis hands, first 
abused, and then deserted her. She had parted 
with the few bits of jewelry left her b) the brute, 
and was now getting bac as best she could, 
ruined and broken-hearted, to her old*yhome. The 


ship was approaching New York. 


The weary pas- 
sengers collected on deck saw the 


poor creature, 


with little remainmg of her former self but the 
wistful, confiding look of her large blue eyes, 


that from out the pale. sunken face ~« 


thanever. Those who watched her more closely was 


at mes a light gleam in them, as if fora second her 
oor, numbed faculties were unhinged and crazy. 


The vessel, aided by wind and steam. was dashing 
on, nearing every second the entrance to the bay, 
when suddenly the startled passengers heard a wild 
scream, saw a flash of white garments, a splash, 
and then the cry of some one overboard. The 
steamer Was stopped, the boats lowered, and after 
an hour's search the body of the poor woman was 
recovered and brought on board.” 


CHOW-CHOW. 


“ He winnowed her into Paradise with a fence-rail,’ 
is the last phrase for wife-murder 

Young Lapy (at the post-office): “If I don’t get a 
letter by this mail, | want to know what he was doing 
Sunday, that’s all.”’ 

THE convention of authors of ‘‘ Beautiful Snow” will 
not be held at Atlanta. The theatre in that city is not 
large enough to hold them all 

A counTRY girl crushed a young clerk who was show 
ing her new goods, by saying, *‘I1 wouldn’t be found 
dead in the woods with that shawi on.”’ 

‘“TaKE off your hat, man,” cried a judge to an 


Amazon in a riding-dress. 
* Then,’ 


‘I'm a lady,” 
’ said his lordship, * 


was the reply 
I’m not a judge.”’ 

A Vermont lady who said she didn’t ‘care a darn 
whether the dinner suited her husband or not was 
very properly fined seven dollars by the local justice. 


*“Ow1ne to John Robinson's circus being in town, the 
regular Thursday evening prayer meeting has been post 
poned,”’ said a recent number of the 
Dallas, Texas. 


Enterprise, of 


A SCHOOL inspector in Alsace, a short time ago, asked 


the well-Known bnght urchin if he knew the Saviour’s 
name. The boy answered correctly ‘*How did he 
die?” “They killed him.” ‘“Whor’” “The Prus 
sians.”’ 


A WRITER in Scribner says that when a man enters a 
restaurant, calls for tish-balls, and hears ‘+s 
for one’ ordered, and tinds pork and 
into “stars and stripes,’ 
civilization is not a failure. 


leeve-buttons 
anstormed 
he begins to wouder whether 


beans tr 


“THERE is one good tlrng about babies,”’ 
traveler; ‘‘they -never change. We girls of the 
period, men of the but the the same 
self-possessed, tearless, laughing, voracious little heathen 
in all ages and in ali countries 


says a late 
have 


world, baby is 


A youne beau, at his sister's evening party, began to 


sing Why am I so weak and weary when a little 
brother brought the performance to a sudden close by 
yelling out, * Aunt Mary says it’s ‘cause you come home 
so late and drunk 'most every bight!” 


THE mysterious disappearance of John Church, who 
lately went down into Kentucky, is explained. He told 
one of the natives that Daniel Boone was nothing but a 
one-hoss whisky-distiller The family of Mr. Church 
cap receive his effects by addressing the coroner 





Aw Indiana gentleman discovered the check 
seat ata * Black Crook ’’ performance resting serenely 
on the top of his head as he sat in church. It had 
dropped out of his hat and betrayed him. His wife was 
him, and ren business that 
called him down hight in question 


for his 


with relabered 


hi the 


the pri 


ssing 


towh vo 


Don’t be stubborn unless you are sure you can afford 


it Right in the midst of the late panic an lowa man 
chose to be perversely obstinate. His daughter wanted 
a ninety-doilur silk dress, and he wouldn’t get it, and he 
lest sixty dvlars by the operation She took cold 


poison, and the funeral expenses were a hundred and 
fifty dollars 


‘*LirtLe Tommy didn’t disobey mamma and go in 
ewimming, did he?’ *\No. mamma; Jimmy Brown 
and the rest of the boys went in, but I remembered, and 
would not disobey you.’ * And Tommy never tells lies, 
does he?” “No, manima; I couldn't go to heaven.” 
“Then how does Tommy happen to have on Jimmy 
Brown's shirt ?”’ 

Wuen you have interfered in a family fight, and been 
knocked doWn-stairs by the brutal husband, and had a 
kettle of hot water poured upon you by the ill-treated 
wite, console yourself with the reflection that the mem- 
ory of noble and useful acts wrought in early youth is 
coral 


like the islands—green and sunny amidst the 
melancholy ocean. After it has happened to you 
several times, you will decide that you have laid up 


memories enough of that sort, 
iuteriere between man and wife. 


and wil never, never 





So HIGH a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gained for its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
Visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal at their table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast, and the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Sover. As we have tried the excellence of 
Messrs. | am & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper 
is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world. The per- 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
it, par excellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial. But the excellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs). Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community. They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distuce from all the leading places of public amusement, 
wend in the very heart of fashionable shopping 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the habitues of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the completest 
panorama of American life over presented It 
respect invaluable tor foreign visit who aret 


duced into the Very beart of Amerives life 
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Waters’ OrncuEstRaL OrGan.—We recently 
had t asure of bearing at the celebrated estab sh 
ment i Waters & So! 451 B Way, @ bnew aud 
beautiful i went, called the Waters Orche _ 
Organ.’ he reeds are voiced in the most perfe 
ma at the ch aut nsists in t rches 
ral n el ely new p, peculiarly voiced, the effect | 

which, in combination with one or more of the other 
stops, is indes ably beautiful, though partaking of the 
quality of a rich alto voiwe. With this improve nt, the | 
s st music may be rendered with exquisite ¢ t, wh 

power of tbe instruiment mvals the volume oO! a 
py yar many times its cost We congratulate 
Me Waters & Son on their itroducing to the pubti 
t spler iustruipent, and we ret end the Waters 
Orche al Urgan as being suited alike “for the parior, 
Church or Sunday-school 


DISTINGUISHED COMPLIMENTS 











TO AMERICAN PIANOS. 

‘Messrs We. Knape & Co., No. 112 Firta AVENUE, 
GENTLEMEN On the eve of my departure from this city 
} leannot refrain from expressing to you the satisfaction 
and pleasure I have expe i ‘n the use of the KnaBE 
Pianos, uoW at my residence. Since my arrival in this 
country, and during my stay here, I have had in constant 
use b 1a grand and an upright piano of your manufac 
ture, and | must compliment you, as well as words will 
admit. upon the supreme excellence of their qualities and 
mechanism ; and in transmitting to you this unsolicited 
indorsement of the pian ym your establishment, 1 beg 
to reiterate the praise and sentiment of a Vast humber of 
musical friends, who have on many occasions tested the 


instruments now in my possession, PAULINE Luca. 


H. Waldstein, 
New York, 


No. 545 


received the prize medal at the 


Oculist-Optician, 
Broadway, 
Crystal l’alace, London, for manufacturing the best ma 
Mr 


stantly on hand a very fine assortment of telescopes, 


rine, field and opera-glasses Waldstein has con- 


and 
all kinds of optical, mathematical and philosophical in 
struments; 


bles, 


spectacles and eye 


Bes 


ulasses, in Brazilian peb 


crown and flint glass. les which he imports 


the choicest of French and Vienna fancy goods. Fora 


present for the holidays you cannot do better than by 
purchasing of Mr. H. Waldstein, 


York 


545 Broadway, New 


953-4 


THERE are many pianos 
public favor, and those who wish to 
homes one of these indispensable articles are 
loss to decide. It is not a trifling matter to most, and the 
array ef commendations in favor of all are so equally 
balanced that the uncertainty is only increased. To those 
who look especially to the prime requisites, purity of 
tone which cannot be questioned, the greatest delicacy of 
touch, and a durability which enables the piano to stand 
unimpaired in any climate or under any trying changes 
of climate, we can safely commend the k Piano, and 
every judge of musical instruments will admit the justice 
of our decision, 


competing for 
for their 
often ata 


secure 


Stec 


if not silver ware, is 
nilies in moderate circumstances 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
no longer a luxury Fai 


find that for general use the plated ware not only looks 
far better, but is really an economy, as it will outwear the 
more fragile works of china and other ware. The only 
question is the goodness and solidity of the pliting, as 


much that is sold at some places is covered with the flim 


siest of silver coatings, that will soon wearoff, Those who 
wish Silver-plated Goods that will render them good 
service, while in beauty and artistic finish the good 


yield to no others in the market, 
lishment of Reed & Barton, No 


should visit the estab 
2 Maiden Lane 





IMPROVED INVENTION IN Stoves.—The 
‘May Morning,’’ a beautiful parlor stove, is constructe: 
with especial reference to the production of a healthful 
atmosphere, The ‘Lady May” 1s a combination of 
parlor and cooking-steve, and while pretty enough for a 
sitting room, will cook more and better than any other 


stove or range of Hs size. Both have a remarkab!yv cheer 
ful look, and for health and economy are a public bene 
faction. These can be obtained of the inventor and 
proprietor, E. Mortimer Deey, 37 Union Square, New 
York. — Farm and fireside 

Tk new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


is ove of the largest Hotels 


on the Continent 


Comfort for Tender Feet. 
Winter Boots“and Oversioes in great variety, EUGENE 
FERRIS, 160 Fulton st, near Broadway. 991-63 


E. & H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 


N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums = and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. tf 


The best * Flastic Truss” in the world is now 
sold bv I’ & Co.. 744 Broadway. New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars 


ymeroy 


Burgic al — stic Stockings for enlarged veins 
and Supporting Belts of best quality, at PomERoY’s, 744 
Broadway, Se tf 


Rural Daphnes, who onlv need a certain delicacy 


of complexion to render them as beautiful as the fairest 


city belles, should follow the example of their metropoli 
tan sisters, who owe 
Youtu 
Druggists 


to the use of “ Latrp’s BLoom oF 
this element of retined lords ss. Sold by all 


” 





Parents should remember that 
Silver Tips not only prevent the 
Shoe wearing out at the toe, but 


= H OE S the b Mackings also. 







In this way it takes 30 seconds 


‘ ‘GABLE to secure the sole to upper of a 
Ned CY 5 )a',"4 Boot or Shoe in a manner equal 
WwirR > to hand-sewing, thus reducing 


the cost. 949-52 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 
948-98 eow 


Made Rapti with Stencil and Kev Check 
Outlits alogues, samples and full par 
ticulars FREE. 3. M. Seexcer, 117 Hanover St., Boston 


935.59 eow 


KEEP THE COLD OUT. 


The greatest article vet sold for heating houses, offices. 
and stores Verv simple will pay for itself a hundred 
times over during the cold weather Can be readily at 


tached to anv stove Tse! in almost every <tore and 

office in our city : gives universal satisfection Sample 

sent on receipt of 25 cents Agents wanted {didress 
God OF LEB & (4). KRuchester, N.Y 


ILLU STRA 1 E D 





you have seen at school, at sea, at the University Of 
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NEWS SP. APER, 


HOLIDAY PRESEN Ts ! 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


_ unos om 


Fat, June 27th, 1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. I) stitute and Md Institute Fairs, 1871 

Is one of the most important inver of the age The 
mos  Batton-hole Worker erer invented. So 
simple that a« ican work a more ype ct button-hole 
with it than the most rienced han 1 an work with 
outit. Local and Traveling —_ nts wanted 











tions 


t perfe 





expe 


Embroidered Linen B Breakfast Sets, 





everywhere. They sell at sight ive over 100 From 50 cents to $2.50 each 
per cent. profit Sample Bulton-hole Wi rker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat ease, with full diree- | Val. Lace Sets, Chemisettes and Sleeves. 





tions wr use ample of our new and I a of (One third the cost of Impo tation. 
Canvassily by mail to any adaure Bo : 
cents Address, WEBSTER MAN ACTURING COM Paris Garments, oaks, Jackets, Reception 
PANY, Manufacturers, Ansonia, Coun. Please state in tet ntl ie Aare: 

what paper you saw this 952-55 Dresses, Ladie ) Ger ntiemens and 


Childre on s Furs, 


§ ORCHESTRAL ORGANS. | Prices Greatly Reduced, to close the season 


WATER 


th best t. Something . 
entirely new. 7 pagel ne nly eutetnal in dee GENTLEMEN? FURNISHING GOODS. 
sign, but are also new in their musical con- An elegant assortment at very low prices 














struction, producing more power, and a(alower ‘ e 

price, than anything Pacromplished intiisiine. | India Camel's Shawls and Scarfs, 
it has all the superior « nate? ties of the concerto — 

organ—* the : i ing itation of the ENCL ISH UMBRELLAS 
human voice.” et aa ge sreater | (- LADIES and GENT IN \ choice stock, Silver 
| power, m ‘ ‘ elegant power- and Ivory av t a 

ful parl.rorgan, (ui asadmirably adapted a ae 

for use in churches, CHOICE SI 


Sanday - schools, and A 


lodges. se wr the 1 atalogue. A large diss | Enoelish and ier ttl Goods, 











count ministers, « chuse hes, Sunday - > 
schools and lodges. Agents wanted. | fF ints, Etc., 
at in Drese Patterns. and for the canvenience of 
HORACE WATERS & SON, | Putupin D st it , and f athe cas v mee cus 
Vo. 481 Broadway, New York | pte veer omy para 
——— | Upholstery De partme wee 
SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for | An elegant and w I stock of Liawe lipure and 
{ $10. R. L. Wotcort, 151 Chatham >quare N, Y | Nottinghat CURI ATS \> Tapestry aud Embroidered 
931-82) | TABI nd PIANO COVERS, et 
Carpet Department. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. | just receives for the Holidays, a large assortment of 
2E AL, PERS S and S. consisting of 5 , 
$525,000 drawn every 17 days, commencing January | REAL PERSIAN RUGS aud MATS, consisting of 
Sth, S74 toval, Tart Khorasan Koula, ete, 
> ‘aie and MATS lor). Great variety of COCOA FIBict 
¢-<194 Galloaebeateasieoknanniats afro nd WOOL) BORD.RED MATS. | Also, BORDERED 
p of Pere rrrererire rere rreeerern = 4 | DRUGGETS, new patterns and rik lh colorings, 
ROMA jccescsiascbesassixsaness Se 1 
6 PRIZES OF, cc cccccccccccccsccccccecs 5,000 | a ANS 
807 other Prizes, amounting to $100,000. Information | 200 PIANOS ordRG a1 WD. 
ton. Sp oe cage og it hee ast ” * ; | New and Second -Hand of weet - Class 
ion. Spanish Bar sills and Governments rehased 4 s ee a 
Prices greatly reduced, Whole Tickets redu ed to $20, | MMMGeS. Ot Oe ae oe ieee a ity oy Counts 
TAY! LOR & Cc O., BANKERS, 11W ali 8 St. New York | try, during this Financial Crisis } 
pe = apm SOE ST TD HOLIDAYS HORACE WATERS & sun, 
No. 481 Broadway, than ever before offercd 
im New York. aoe nuts Wanted ue of 





b aters’ Celebrated Pianos, Concerio 
vehe ies Mieneteas Lilustrates 
Mailed. Great Inaducecments to the 


Cutalogues 
Tiade, 


CHOICE POREIGN & DOMESTIU FRUIUS., 


| A large discount to Ministers, Chuiches, 
SUPERIOR WINES, LIQUORS & CIGARS, As lla tact gas Pe , 
No. 613 BROADWAY, | Z 

ae aes eee? oe Sse | $5t y& Df ) rer day! Agents wan nted! All clanses of we kine pe, 

West India Preserves and Pickles a Specialty ol 0+ e 1, make more at 

953 55 wrork for ws in tei" anasem ment uti th natn ue 
- P lars free. A a8 3 unsound 1 fa 
66 
GOLD PENS.” [asco seat mnie is — 
FOLEY’ CELI 1 GOLD ND P LS, | pwo NEW ARTICLES. & ihe for samples. ¢ 
} No. 2 Astor Housk, NEw YorRK 932-57-0 | | tree Noveily Ce Broudway, N.Y Wert -cit 


Frank Leslie to the Boys 
America! 


and Girls of 


' : : oe oe i 

I have the pleasure to inform you that, seeing how much vou all admire Jack 

Harkaway and his adventurous career, I have, at a very great outlay, induced 

the Author of that capital story to take up his residence in America, and write 
exclusively for Frank Lesiit’s Boys’ & Giris’ WEEKLY. 

s P ° ° . . } ¥ ~ oe +) 

In future, therefore, all the interesting stories of this celebrated writer will 

appear exclusively in my publications. 
You will read with delight, I am sure, the following from the pen of this 


favorite Author : 


To the Boys and Girls of America. 


My YounG FRIENDS: 

For some time past I have been fortunate enough to write stories 
which have met with your ite 

In his Mer. Frank Lesuie has 

73 

arrangements with me to continue 66 Jack Harkaway, 
etc, and / Ss ball have t the 
in! ‘rroducing YOur | furorite s lo your notice Americi. 
hope you will lire them as well on the free soil of the United States us 
you have done i “i the Old Country. 

T shall render their 


interesting and laughable. 


mua 
The 


ple dSUre of 


usual spirited pene 


Scapegrace of the Schocl,” 


/ confide nily 


: ; . Fr ae 
adventures im the Great Republic thrilling, 


Jack Harkaway under the 
straightforward, rollicking hero that 
Oxford. 


NS/ars and 


Stripes will be the same honest, 
and 
among the desperate briqands of Italy ; but J Guess that in America 
he will fairly Surpass all that he has done before, and you will suy 
thi “Jack Harkaway in America” ‘s the (oy for 
your money, and that no one ean heat him for tro lie and ddventure. 

At the same time, the story w shieh commences in No. 379 of PRANK 
Lesiir’s Boys’ 
to follow, as it is at ali times 
those of my YOUNG | friends who quve me their support ; and 1 ask you 
all to look out for the qrand new ary of * Jack regen ee! d 
in America 7? wiich will positively appear only mw Frank 
Leslie’s Boys’ and Girl’s Weekly. 

Your sincere friend, 


ee HEMYNG. 
December 23d, 1875, (Jack Harkaway.) 


AND Giris’ WEEKLY will point a moral for all readers 


my purpose to instruct as well as amuse 


New 


York 














park tse a + 
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NEW YORK, 


S 873-4. W EEKLY, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 


or aml 


SEMLWEEKLY, 


= 





ND D: AIL Y. 


THE WEEKLY SUN is too widely known torequire emp entieies recommenda. 


tion; 


but the reasons which have alre sady given it fifty thousand subscribers, and 


which will, we hope, give it many thousands more, are briefly as follows: 


It is a first-rate newspaper. 


A.l the news 


of the day will be found in it, con- 


densed when unimportant, at full length when of moment, and always presented in | 


a Clear, intelligible, and interesting manner. 


} 


It is a first-rate family paper, full of entertaining and instructive reading of every 
kind, but containing nothing that can offend the most delicate and scrupulous taste, 


It is a first-rate story paper. 


It is a first-rate agricultural paper. 


lar, 


The best tales and romances of current literature 

are carefully selected and legibly printed in its pages. 

The most fresh and instructive articles on 

agricultural topics regularly appear in this department. 

It is un independent political paper, belonging to no party, and wearing no col- 
It fights for principle, and for the election of the best men to office. 


It es- 


pecially devotes its energies to the exposure of the great corruptions that now 


weaken and disgrace our country, and threaten 
It has no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from their supporters. 


altogether. 


to undermine republican, institutions 


It reports the fashions for the ladies, and the markets for the men, especially the | 


cattle markets, to which it pays particular attention. 

Finally, it is the cheapest paper published. 

It is not necessary to get upa club in order to have THE WEEKLY 
Any ono who sends a single dollar will get the paper for a year. 


any subscriber. 
SUN at this rate, 





THE WEEKLY SUN.-— 
from this rate. 

THE SEMI-WEERRLY SU 

20 per cent. to Clubs of 10 or over. 
THE DATE. « SUN.—A 1): 

120,000. All the news for 2 cents. 

ToC lubs of 10 or over, a discount of 20 per 


THE 


AMERICAN HOMES. 


Charles H. Taylor & Co., who published this popular 
magazine during the first two years, and Messrs. Shepard 
& Gill, book publishers of Boston, have organized a cor 
poration to be known as the American Homes Publish- 
Coinpany, and henceforth this magazine will be 
under the auspices of the Company 


ing 


issued °o 


—Charles | 





| 





Taylor to be Conducting Editor, and Shepard & Gill the | 


Publishers. The third year begins under most auspicious 
circumstances, and many improvements are contemplated 
under the new regime. The maguzine has been enlarged 
and improved typographically, and a long list of brilliant 
and popular writers will contribute to its pages, including 


WILKIE COLLINS, the renowned E glish author. 

JAS. M. BAILEY, ‘‘The Danbury News Man.” 
(The only periodical to which he will contribute). 

LOUIS CHANDLER MOULTON. 

GAIL HAMILTON. 

R. H. STODDARD. 

SAMUEL WARD. 

Prof. GEORGE L, AUSTIN. 

FAITH APPLETON. 

Mrs. K. T. W ODS (KATE TRUE), 

EDW. EGGLESTON, one of America’s most cele- 
brated aut _ 

E, 8S, RAN: Author of “Flowers for the | 
Parlor and Gordan’ 


Eight pages, fifty-six Columns. 
N.—Same size as the Daily Sun, 


arge fonr page newspaper of twenty-eight Columns, 
Subscription pr 
cent. 

4 AAwnne, 


} 
| 
| 


| R. TAGGART 
| Street, 





JUDGE COZZENS, Author of “The Marvelous | 


Country. 

J. ERASTUS LESTER, Author of “ The Atlantic to 
the Pacific.’ 

J. M. MEKRICK. 

MARY E. BRADLEY. 

WILLIAM F. GILL, 

THOS. F. COLLIER, Lieut. U. 8, WN. 

Mrs, MINNIE MYRTLE MILLER 
And other Favorite and Popular Authors. 


Subscription Price, $2 Per Annum, 


Including the beautiful OIL CHROMO, 


‘(DIE E’s VOYVAGE,”’ 
141% x 224. from an original painting made expressly for 
American Homes. Price, with chromo in elegant walnut 
frame, $3.25. Agents wanted everywicre. Address, 


SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Paper! Try it! 


The Scetentific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly pap r published. Every number 
contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new ma- 
chinery. novel inventions, Bridges, 
Architecture, improved Farm Imple ments, and every new 
discovery in Chemistry. 
pages and several hundred engravings. Thousands of 
volumes are preserved for binding and reference. The 
practical receipts are well worth ten times the subscrip 
tion price. Terms, $3 a vear by mail. Specimens sent 
free. A new volume commences January 3d, 1874. May 
be had of all News Dealers. 


PATENTS Models of new inventions 


and sketches examined, and advice free. AM patents are 
published m the Scie ntific American the week they issue 
Send for Pamphlet, 110 Pages, containing laws and full 
directions for obtaining Patents. 


obtained on the best terms. 


Address for the Paper or concerning Patents. 


MUNN & CO.,37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch ollice, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Mictoriai Charts. lerins and Catalogues ree. 

_ E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 5 Barclay Street, N. Ye 


BOOK AGENTS, 


T°. 


—Canvassing Books sent free 


Mary CLEMMER Amxs’s new book, * Ten Yearsin 
Washington.” Address, stating experience, etc., A. D. 
WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, tf 


The Fall in Gold, and Fenis Prices. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN FINE GOODS. 











Engineering Works, | 


A year’s numbers co ntain 832 | 





F J. NASH, 712 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, offer for 
cash oh rey ding! r ive stock of standard goods 
cons n Yr Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold | 
Wat ns ‘ss; Gold Chains of the latest stvles and most ex 
qui workmanship. te match An elegant and full 
line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst nd All-Gold Jewelry ata 

ry area duction from p s asked by us during the past 
year Ihe meant turer of our own good we are 
6) to and wil ert foreash to retail customers 
ai le than who tle ope s ( ahiogrine free Goods 
10. Din assortme Pris we te nine before paving 
For Photog uphic Ul is. enclose 10e, stam 

4:25 ' A MONTH ' Horse and carriage furnished. 
$ Expenses paid HB. SHAW, Alfred,.Me 


94) -$3 


One dollar a year will secure it for 


Only $1.00 a year, no discounts 


$2.00 year. A discount of 


Daily Circulation 


ice 50 centsa month, or $6 a year 





ow REE? SEIN SS Naw 


Vork City. 


—_— | 


Se —AT TRANSFORMATION PUZ.- | 


ZV.E. 25 cents each. 3 for 50 cents 

MAGIC INVISIRLE PICTURES, 25 cents 
a pachage, 3 packages 50 cents 

Send t0 WEMYSS BAZAAR, 755 Broadway, N.Y. [45-57 | 


West Side Storage Warehouses, | 


493, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 | 
Abinudon Square. New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 
3aggage, and other family property Ali goods placed in 
separate rooms Most extensive. responsible and accom- 


modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 
freightage and other expenses advanced when required, 
All orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 
Owner and Manager; Office, 583 Hudson 
near West Twelfth Street. 946-97 





FU The Venetian Warbler imitates perfectly all the 

different Birds and Animals; 10 ets. The Vanish- 
ing Card—a card that will appear and disappear at the 
pleasure of the performer. A wonderful illusion, 15 cts ; 
both, 20 cts. Address, O. T. MARTIN, Box 90, Hoboken, 
N. J. J. 949 52 


ACCENTS, LOOK HERE! 


employment ‘to good Agents, on a cash 
salary or commission. Address at once, for par- 
ticulars, F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich 951-54 








Good 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


BRmiToecaRsony, 


From facts dictated by himsel The only true and au 
thentic life of America’s greatest Hunter, Scout and Guide 
ever published. Contains full descriptions of the Indian 
tribes of the Far West, including Modocs, and the Mudoc 
War, thrilling-adventures and hairbreadth escapes. Asa 
work of History, itis invaluable. Agents are taking from 
10 to 20 orders every dav Illustrated circulars free to all 
applicants. Agents wanted everywhere. Address, 
t DUSTIN, GIL MAN HLMAN & CO., _Hartford, Conn. 


$100 TO 25 


per month guaranted sure to 
Agents everywhere selling 
our New Seven strand White Platina Clothes Lines. 
Sells readily atevery house. Samples free. Address the 
GIRARD WIRE zw Mis, Philadelphia, Pa 938 22e0w 
Male or Female, $30 a 


WORKING GLASS. *.°".f0rvs.2.2 


home, day or evening; no capital; instructions and val 
uable package of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 
six cent return stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich 
Street, N. Y¥ 945-55 








WHISKERS! « 





How to grow a thick and 
heavy beard on the 
smoothest face in six 


weeks. A new discovery. It never fails. Particulars sent 
FREK. Address, Southwestern Agency, Carthage, Mo 
951-54-eow 


If you want a superior Gold Watch, 
Buy a Ladd Patent Stiffened 


Gold Watch Case 


fitted with a fine movement to suit, and you are all right. 
You will thus SaVE A HANDSOMK SUM OF MONKY, and your 
movement will have a Case of unexcelled elegance and 
durability. For sale by Dealers in Watches generally. 
Send for full descriptive circulars to the Manufacturers, 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


H MAIDEN LANE, New York. 





951-54 


Boys, tia Out for the tae Story 
JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA! 


Boys’ & Girls Weekly. 


No. 377, 


With an Fight-Pace Supplement, gives 24 pages of capital 


JACK HARKAWAY AMONG THE 


BRIGANDS 


Concludes in 378; and in 379, ready January 14th, 
BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG’S 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA, 


The best of the series, full of all the stir and adventure 
he knows so well how to introduce into his stories 
$2. 50), 


every 


_— 


begins 


or get up aclub 
Mor after 


Subscribe at once for the vear 
on our attractive terms. Ready 
January 12th, 1874 


} 
aay 


| FRANK LESLIE, 907 Peari Street, N. Y, | 


| PIGTAILS, 


| Christmas and Winter Scenes in Various Lands, 


| To all having spare time; 


| F. M. 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 


|The Most Charming Family Paper! 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Chimney Corner, 


No. 450, READY DECEMBER 29th, 


Contains Stories to Suit every Taste. 


THE SWORD OF THORSTONWALD, 


A mock heroic story. 
THE 9 


.30 UP, A story of peril 


RAWLINGS AND HIS WOOING, 
A clever domestic story. 


ROBERT 


Ati adventure in China 


LIMPET 


A CONTINUATION OF 


‘WILD TOM OF CAMBRIDGE! 


And of ETTA W. PIERCE’S 


THE STORY OF A BIRTH. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 1874 Terms, $44 YeaR 
Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Ready every Monday at all News Depots. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
a _ 587 Pear! S'reet, N, Y, | 


AGENTS 





Can make $12 to $18 per day, and at 
knowing that they are canvassing for an 


would be proud to recommend. Call or address, 


article they 


C. J. FISHER. 93 Cedar Street. N. Y tf 





& Imitation Gold Watches and 


CHAINS at $15, #20 





25. Each 


and ¢2 


Chain $2 to $12 ! Jewelry 
the sar e co ) 1 l es 

Send Stamp for I tend ¢ 

No Agents COLLINS METAL 

WATC H FACTORY, 535 Broadway, 


596 eow-tf 





A MONTH and expenses to good Canvassers 


—Articles new and staple “ow Samples 
free. Cc. M M. Limixctox Chicag } 


as 
940-52 


c_~y THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 


THES rar BEST TUNE BOOK ron 
Church Chcirs of all Denominations. 

a 7 BBA Per dozen Copies, $18 50. 

One Sample Copy, by Mail, 61.256. 


Price. $1.50. 
LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood and their Mutual 
Inier-relations; Love, its Laws, Power, etc. 


Agents are selling from 15 to 25 copies of this work 


aday, and we send a canvassing book free to any book 
agent. Address, stating experience, etc., NATIONAL 
Pl U B L ASHING ( COMP ANY. Philadelphia, Pa ul 


MONE Y---W AGES. 


$4 to $12 a day; something 
large profits; no risks; home 
thousands making money. 
Address, 
951-54 


new; pleasant; honorable; 
or abroad; day or evening; 
Particulars and samples (really worth $4) free. 
REED, Eighth Street, New York 


$475 


The Most Superbly Illustrated Work 
of the Times. 


Nearly 1,000 Beautiful Bngravings. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


All Round the World, 


A Pictorial Representation of all the Nations and Peoples 
of the Old World 


A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. [46-97 


| 
the same time 


The cheapest and most complete Pictorial Serial ever | 


published, and within the reach of every family in the land 


In ten parts, o fifty pages each, each part containing 
over eighty splendid engravings. 
The small price of 25 cents a week will. therefore, 





secure in twenty weeks a volume which is unequaled for 
utility and beauty. being a complete Cyclopedia of His 


torical, Geographical, Political, Antiquarian and General 
Information. As awork of Art and Reference, it is in 
valuable. The Engravings alone for this costly work cost 


upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The letter-press has been prepared by the most careful 
and reliable authors of modern times, compiled by most 
experienced editors 

As soon as the first ten parts are completed will be 
issued 


The Western Continent and 


Great Britain, 


Completing Tour 


All Round the World, 


the Grand of 


as the above, the whole vhen complete, making two 
volumes of over 500 pages each, and yet each volume a 
distinct and independent work 

This beautiful work, which is really a library in itself, 
can be obtained only by subscription thr h the du 
authorized Agents of tl Publisher dw er 
at less than t present pr 

Canvassers will ive our ¢ fiat and 
exclusive control of a certair 


United States Publi dine | i“) 


11 & 12 University Place, New York 


} and General Agent 
This second part will be published in the same manner | 


Will 


303 


THE FIRM OF 


J. T. ALLEN & CO., 


185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 

expire by limitation, January Ist, 1874, 

sequence of which they now offer their 


Iharge Stock 
OF OVER 


S200,000 WORTITIIL 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER. 


AND 


DINING ROOM 


in con- 


EF'OUORNITORE 


2 Maiden Lane 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Until January Ist, 1874. 


REED & BARTON. 


MANUFACTURERS 


939-55eow 





OF 


FINE 
Electro - Plated 


TABLE WARE, 


are now offering for the : 

z 

, . g 
HOLIDAY TRADE 3 
< 

a great number of ia 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUI > 
DESIGNS 2 

” 


of every variety of 


TABLE WARE. 


SALESROOMS : 


N.Y, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
TYPE =o 





‘ut up expressly for Ama- 
nters by the New England 
Foundry, 105 Washington 


8&t., Boston, Mass. Scud stamp tor specimen book 
954.66 
10: DAY. Emplovment forall Patent Novelties. 
GEORGE L. FELTON,119 Nassau 8t.,N.Y. (941-92 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of Potash. Sulphate of 


Soda, Sulphate of Lime, Sulphuric Acid, Nitrate of Soda, 
Nitrate of Potash, Bi-phosphate of Lime (Acid Phos- 
| phate), Phospho- Peruvian Guano, Nitrine, Climax, Super- 
| phosphate, and other Standard Fertilizers. 
GEV. EE. WHITE 





936-58 eow 


160 F RONT STREET. 


Novelty Printing Presses 
THE BEST YET INVENTED 


For Amateur and Business Purposes, 


and UNSUR PASSED for General 
ob Printers, 
OVER 8.000 IN USE 


BE* J. ©. WOODS, Manufacturer 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 





349-351 federal, and 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston: Branch 

Store, 543 B’dway & 88 Me reer St.. N. ¥ Agents, Kelly, 

Howell & Ludwig, Phila J. F. Edwards, St. Louis. Mo.; 

A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill Send for Pamphlet. 
tl-eow 

375 * MONTH to Male or Female Agents 
$% NOVI LTY ©O., Bidde ‘ford Me 943-55 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Drawings every 17 days, commencing January Sth, 1874, 


782 Prizes, amounting to..........0..0.. $450,000 
1 Prize of. £64006 6s 666600086668 100.000 
Be Sle 045 abled dues scnsecacionce 70,000 
ts eee 25,000 
BRD Chaya 605 66k bs 6006506056 54040. 10,000 
2 Prizes of $5,000 each. ......ccceeees. 10,000 
10 Prizes of $1,000 each. .....cccccccecs 10,000 
89 Prizes of $500 ends ....ccccccccecss 44.500 
655 Prizes of $300 each .....ccc cc cccces 196,500 
Whole Tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion, 
Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and es cashed by P, C. DEWLIN, Stationer 


5U Liberty Street, New York 


SINGER PATTERN 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


w and complete, for $30. Exact duplicates poet 
, vers. Dealers and Users can save $35 on each 
machine. Agents wanted. Address, with prepaid 
f cents) postage, HARRIS BROTHERS, 347 Notre Dame 


treet, Montreal, Canada, 


AW eck ‘to , Agents, “78 Samples for 25 
~—— Fastest selling articles in the world. 


BRIDE, 769 Broadway, New York. 95457 












va SS 
| NSURANCE COMPANY, 
HIARTFORTD.CONN. 


Apply to any Agent or the Company. 


BAUER 
PIANOS. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE 


Indorsed by all the leading artists, musical critics, and 





families THE BEST PIANO for tone, durability, work 
manship, and finish. Ev Instrument warranted for 
five vea Sp ul inducements to Dealers and Teachers 
JOHN R. BAUER, No. 14 Warren Street, N. Y., Manu 
facturer 1 Importer of Musical Instruments, Strings 
e! Ss tor Illustrated Catalogue 0 


And Not 


ES ) I Wen Out, 


WILL WIND ANY WATCH 


J. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane 





$1,500,000! 
Fourth Grand Gitt Concert 


rHE BENEFIT OF THE 


Public Library of Kentucky 


DRAWING DEFERRED TILI 


Bist of MARCH NEXT, 

TO COMPLET THE SALE OF TICKETS, AND MAKE 
A FULL DRAWING. 
12.000 Casn GIFTS WILL BE DISTRIBUTED BY LOT AMONG 
THE TICKET HOLDERS. 
LIST OF GIFTs. 

GR GRAN GABE Gleb Bs osc oscccccsccecseesecs $250, 006 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...............- .. 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT ........-.cccccee -... 60,000 
GUE GRAND GAGE GIFT... cccscocccces 25,000 
CP Re ep eaererrrrrrrs Tre 17, 50 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each. . 100,000 
80 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each..... . 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS, Sk eerrre ry cre 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS, CS Se 40.000 
100 CASH GIFTS, OOP COUR s acc cece 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, ES STO 45.000 
250 CASH GIFTS, MMO, 6 occ ccnccecoss 50,000 
$25 CASH GIFTS, 100 each. .. 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each . 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 Gifts, ALL CASH, amounting to $1,500,000 
The Concert and Distribution of Gifts will positively 
and unequivocably take place on the day now fixed 
whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 
Gifts all paid in proportion to the number of Tickets sold 


PRICE OF TICKETS: 


Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, Tenths, 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 221, Tickets 
for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 227 Whole Tickets 
for $10,000. No discount on less than $500 worth of 
Tickets. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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SECRETARY Fisuo—“ Keep quiet, Uncle Sam ; 
going to give them up to us. 


See lings.’ 


THE “VIRGINIUS” PRISONERS—A FINE SURRENDER. 
GovERNOR BurrieL—‘ Down, you American pirates ; 
dear old Burriel is in a funny vein. 
I hope the prisoners will say nothing to hurt his Spa 





you are all going to your deaths 
He is 7 aly 


nish 


c. G. GUNTHER’S SONS | Open Evenings During this Month, 


502 & 504 Broadway, 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS. 


INCLUDING A VERY EXTENSIVE 


ASSORTMENT OF 


Sealskin Furs, 


AND ELEGANT 


or each | 


Applications for Agencies and orders for Tickets should 


be addressed to 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent Public Library Kentucky, and Manager Gift 
Concert, Public Library Building, Louisville. Ky 
954-57 


‘OFFk mas i- melt ae 


BROWNE'S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 


DUST around windows and doors, stop 
RATTLING SASHES. Stood the test 
10 YEARS. Enclose 25cts.for samples, 


812 BROADWAY.N.Y. 





POMMMEARY 


SEC. CHAMPACNES. 
Henkell & Co. Hock Wines. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES CRAEF, Sole Agent, 
NEW YORK. 944-56-0 


$5 to $15 es 


14x 20 in Our monthly subscription edition has 
exceeded 117,000 copies, and we hope to start the new 
year and new volume with the largest subscription list of 
any Magazine ever published; we therefore solicit Exe 
perienced Canvassers and others 
once for terms and Specimen Magazine 

aa A few experienced men 
General Agents. 


W00D’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
41 Park Row, New York City, or Newburgh, N.Y. 


a day made by canvassing 


in its 14th volume—with 
the Oil Chromo, THE 


wanted as 





CERMAN 
COVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and HAMBURG. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 


Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6; tenths, 


$2.40; twentieths, $1.20. WACHSMANN & CO., 
P. O. Box 3316 75 and 77 Nassau 8t., New York. 


935-86 o 


N.Y, SAFETY STEAM POWER CO., 


30 Cortlandt Street. 


New York. 
Superior STEAM ENGINES AND 
Borers, by special machinery and 


duplication of parts. They are Safi 
Economical, Easily Managed and not 
liable to derangement Their Com 
BINED ENGINE AND BorLer is pecu 
liarly adapted to all purposes re 
= quiring small power. More than 400 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse-power, 
in use. Send for illustrated circular. 
935.59e0wo 





for this Magazine—now , 


to send at | 


IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES 


502 & 504 BROADWAY. 


KNABE 








y 





TO PURCHASERS OF 


WINES AND LIQUORS. 


Our house, under the same management as for the last 
twenty years, still adheres to its original intention of deal 
ing only in absolutely pure goods, the age making the 
only difference in price. We carry a heavy stock of goods 
in store and in U. 8S. Bonded Warehouse, and can supply 
families, or the trade, at as low rates as any house in the 
business; our facilities and sales being such that we are 
enabled to order goods in large quantities, thereby assur 
ing us full discounts. We keep all the popular brands and 
| Vintages known, and make a specialty of keeping very 
old goods, among which are RUMS THAT WE HAVE 
OWNED SINCE 1858. Scotch and Irish Whisky since 
1860. Port Wine imported by us, in cases, in 1858. Old 
Madeira bottled in 1825 and 1830. Very fine Wine vinted 
in 1848, imported in 1866, $2.50 per bottle. Old Kellar 
Bourbon Whiskies, crop of 1858, bought of IVES, 
BEECHER & CO., in 1862 Srandies of 1795, 1805, 1809. 


' 

1830 to 1865. 
| OLD, MELLOW AND RELIABLE, $1.50 
} 








OUR &. 0. P. 
per bottle, or $7 a gallon, bought at half its value, and 
sold at the above low price as a specialty 

MUMWM’S Wines at $21 per case, currency. 


| THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY’S still 


— } and sparkling Wines are honest and pure wines, they set 


| well on the stomach, and leave no disagreeable feelings 
afterwards, are cheaper, and, to an unprejudiced person, 
far superior to any foreign article. 


EH. B. KiRE c& co. 
oe SS Sees Tent. Bow Fork. 





The Best 


Printing Presses.747,727 
Size for Cir- 


®Size for Cards, La-| @ 
86° Is, Envelopes, &c | $ 1 culars, Ete. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
ful amifsement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





Zi 


CELSIO® 


MONEY made with Stencil and Key Check Outfits, 
} the cheapest and best. Catalogue and sam- 

ples free. KE. M. DOUGLASS, Brattleboro, Vt 
923.93.5-e0w o 


PERRIN 











| 


| 


} 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


ARE OFFERING AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
Scotch Wool Hosiery, 
UNDERSHIRTS & DRAWERS, 


HANDKEKERCHIEFS, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, 
SUSPENDERS, 


Cartwright & Warner’s 
UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 


And also have a fine variety of 


‘Cardigan Jackets, 


Robes, Rugs, Etc., 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 


| 





| 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 


JOHNSTON, THE JEWELER, 


GENT for AMERICAN WATCHES, 
dhe 150 Bowery, cor. of Broome St., New 
York, offers $100,000 worth of tine WATCHES, 


JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER & SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
at PANIC PRICES, from now till the Holidays. Watches 
sold on the installment plan. °o 


THE CELEBRATED 


Now ready, for sale, on the most liberal terms, 
AT 


281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 


AGENTS WANTED. tf-o 





A. FRANKFIELD & CO., 
JEWELERS. ESTABLISHED 


209 Sixth Avenue, corner of Fourteenth 
©’ Street; 323 Eighth Avenue, corner of Twenty- 
Sixth Street. Watches, Diamonds, Gold and Coral 
Jewelry, Silver and Plated Ware, French Cuckoo and 
American Clocks, in great variety, at manufacturers’ 
prices. 946-5 





2 eow Oo. 





PLANT SEEDCOMPANY, 
Established 1845—Incorporated 1872. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Importers and Growers of Reliable Seeds, 
Illustrated Catalogue Free to all applicants. 954-61 








P 


F 


$20 A DAY FOR AGENTS 


Selling the Ladies’ Casket—a beautiful box. book-style 
gold edges and clasp; contains $1.15 worth of useful 
articles. Sells at sight. One sample, 60 cents, or two 

tvles for $1, with two orders for jewelry, all post-paid 
| CITY NOVELTY CO., 108 South 8th St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 
tio 


SUPERIOR FITTING SHIRTS. 
AND LONDON NOVELTIES IN NECK DRESS. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


RED’K M. PERRIN, 715 Broadway, cor. Washington PI 
951-630 


ARIS 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINES | 


1854. | 





[Janvary 10, 1874. 


| GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 
| Grgans & Melodeons. 
| 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 


the United States. 


— 83,000 


Now in use. 
Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 


No other 


aw Send for Price Lists 
oO Address 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


““THE AMERICAN CLUB SKATE” 








Can be adjusted instantly. Requires no heel plates, 
straps or key Made of the best welded steel, and every 
pair warranted. Samples sent C. 0. D. Price o 
blued tops, $6 ; No. 2, full polished, $7 ; or nickel-plated, 
$9. We make the following sizes : 8, 844, 9.9 10, 10%, 
11, 1144 inches. When you order send the length of shoe 
worn PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y 
BG N. B.—Send stamp for our New Catalogue of all 
951-53 


stvles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, etc. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STRiBRT PRNS. 


Sold by all deal 
Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


BUILDERS 
Silver Plated Ware. 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


550 BROADWAY N. Y. 


First Premium Awarded by the American 
Institute, 1873. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
NELL & CO., 27 Warren St 


A. J. BICK- 
N.Y 


o 


Extract from Judges’ Report: 
“We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by far the best made in 


this country, and we believe in the 
world. They are FAULTLESS in con- 
struction and finish. Awarded a Silver 
| Medal.” o 


- STECK 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


| Are the 
TONE, FINISH, and DURABILITY. 
WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St.. N. Y. 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 





Cheapest, because they surpass all others in 


100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes, 

ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 


878-90 


Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
| emedy cures by its 
| Ki mild, soothing and — 

: ing properties, to which 

a 4%} the Seckee vields, when 

\ $y Remedy is used warm 

i a &* and system put in per- 
fect order by the wonderful alterative 
ower of Dr. Pierce’sGoldcn Med« 


cal Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which are ale 
way 


at fault, also to act specifically upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- 
| tarrh Remedy should be applied warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med- 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages and chambers in which wleera 
exist and from which discharge proceeds, 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprietor offers $500 Ree 
ward for a case of “Cold in Ilead” or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists. 








GREAT HOUSEHOLD BLESSING. 
| mg) The PATENT RUBBER 


STOOP COVER. Absolute 
safety against slipping 
Forming the cheapest and 
most ornamental cover in the 





world. The greatest chanc's 

Lay to make money Apply at 

j Dike Die? once, and secure exclusive 
‘ — territory. Send for terms for 


| City or State rights to R. LO FORTES, 998 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 


$1.00 


For a Pocket Case (with directions) of 
HOMCLOPATHIC MEDICINE. Smith’s 
Homeopathic Pharmacy, 1205 Broad- 
way, corner 29th St., and 107 4th Ave., 
near 12th St 998-62 o 








